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“Quid  facit  loetas  Segetes.” 

The  renovation  of  worn  lands,  and  their  res¬ 
toration  to  their  original  fertility,  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  interest,  and  of  the  most  vi¬ 
tal  importance  to  the  cultivators  of  the  earth. 
Rules  have  been  laid  down  from  remote  anti¬ 
quity  to  the  present  day,  and  no  inconsiderable 
skill  was  exhibited  centuries  ago,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object.  The  Georgies  of  Virgil 
recommend  methods  which  are  yet  practised 
with  success,  and  will  continue  to  be  practised 
as  long  as  agriculture  exists. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to 
give  rules  lor  the  improvement  of  lands  where 


farming  in  distinction  to  planting  forms  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country.  Where 
climate,  a  dense  population,  and  white  labour, 
confine  the  agriculture  to  f-he  production  of 
food  for  men  and  animals,  the  methods  best 
suited  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  have  be¬ 
come  in  a  manner  fixed  and  ascertained.  Sci¬ 
ence  and  capital  have  combined  to  improve  the 
soil  and  to  bring  into  action  all  the  powers  of 
animal  and  mineral  fertilizers.  The  agricultu¬ 
ral  writers  of  the  age  have  left  very  little  to  bo 
added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  as  it  regards 
the  production  of  cereals  in  old  and  densely 
populated  countries.  Where  the  production  of 
'food  for  its  inhabitants  requires  the  whole  soil, 
and  necessity  compels  that  some  crop  for  food 
in  the  form  of  grain  or  grass,  should  be  annual¬ 
ly  taken  from  the  land,  it  is  cultivated  and  ma¬ 
nured  in  a  manner  that  keeps  up  a  fertility  al¬ 
most  constantly  increasing.  Such  is  not  the 
condition  of  those  countries  where  the  great 
staples,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco,  are 
cultivated,  and  most  particularly  where  negro 
labor  is  employed,  its  cotton  is  our  staple  pro¬ 
duction,  and  as  it  is  considered  that  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  our  lands,  I  shall  confine  my  obser¬ 
vations  chiefly  to  those  methods  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  lands, 
without  giving  up  the  cultivation  of  a  plant 
that  is  indispensable  to  our  existence  ns  a  slave 
holding  community. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  the  gradual  washing  off  of  the 
soil,  owing  to  the  clean  cultivation  and  the  long 
continued  stirring  of  the  land  during  the  rainy 
season.  This  element  of  destruction  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  more  potent  than  all  other  causes 
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com  Cii  net!  ;  and  I  consider  the  protection  of  the 
hind  by  graded  bill-side  ditches  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  the  restoration  of  worn 
lands.  Secern:  mi  the  list  I  place  res#;  rest  no*  j 
only  from  the  plow  and  hoe,  bti<  from  the  hoof  j 
of  cattle.  These'  Uv«>  safegaurds  I  consider  in¬ 
dispensable  to  an}'  improvement  of  land  in  onr 
Southern  country.  It  is  true  that,  some  Santis  | 
lie  so  level  that,  they  wash  away  but  little,  in  j 
that  ease  a  great  point  is  gained;  but  general¬ 
ly  these  lands  are  not  as  fertile  as  the  rolling  or 
hilly  lauds,  and  require  rest  fully  as  much  or 
more. 

No  cotton  planter  can  hope  to  improve  the  • 
whole  arable  surface  of  his  plantation  by  ani¬ 
mal  manures.  No  one  esteems  or  would  advo¬ 
cate  in  a  stronger  manner  the  importance  o( 
making  and  using  all  the  composts  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  planter  to  make,  or  of  his 
team  to  haul  out  ;  but  do  what  we  may,  we  are 
still  hi  the  situation  of  the  Scotch  farmers  of 
the  olden  time,  who  had  their  in-field  and  out¬ 
field.  Our  exertions,  however  si renpous,  will 
be  limited  in  their  extent,  and  will  cover  hut  a 
small  surface  in  comparison  with  our  cultiva¬ 
tion.  What  then  is  to  he  done?  I  will,  with 
diffidence  propose  the  plan  which  l  consider  the 
best  calculated  to  restore  worn  lands. 

First,  security  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
washing  of  the  soil  by  ditching,  and  deep,  deep  j 
plowing.  Secondly,  rest  from  cultivation  and  1 
from  pastu rage  at  fixed  periods.  Thirdly,  the  j 
accumulation  and  application  of  all  the  manure 
that  can  be  collected  on  the  plantation;  and 
lastly,  the  giving  to  l lie  cotton  land  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  which  it  produces,  only  reserving  suf¬ 
ficed  to  plant  the  same, 

I  consider  the  cotton  plant  as  the  least  ex¬ 
hausting  of  a!!  our  annuals,  and  I  propose  to 
return  to  the  land  all  the  stalks  and  ail  the 
seed,  with  the  exception  of  enough  to  plant  j 
again.  I  confidently  believe,  both  from  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory,  that  lari'!  under  tins  treatment 
will  not  deteriorate  hut  improve  annually.  The 
limits  of  an  article  such  as  this,  forbid  the  de. 
tails  of  the  plan  proposed;  hut  still  some  ex¬ 
planations  are  needed  to  elucidate  my  views. 
Every  writer  will,  more  or  less,  propose  the 
plans  which  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  his  experience  has  been  acquired; 
but  still  the  main  features  will  apply  to  most  of 
our  cotton  legions.  The  necessity  of  guard¬ 
ing  the  laud  against  washing,  previously  to  at¬ 
tempting  to  reclaim  it,  is  perfectly  obvious, 
and  cannot  lie  dispensed  with.  The  grade 
ditches,  which  have  been  very  generally  intro 


duced  among  the  planters  of  the  up-county, 
originated  in  Virginia,  and  have  been  adopted# 
with  some  variations,  in  this  country.  The 
grade  of  the  ditch  varies  according  to  the  soil 
and  the  steepness  of  the  bill  ;  but  as  a  genera* 
rule,  I  would  recommend  from  to  2  inches 
fail  in  twelve  feet.  More  than  this  tends  ft? 
make  the  ditches  gullies,  and  with  less  the 
ditches  fill  up.  All  the  gullies  of  the  field 
should  be  filled,  if  possible,  their  whole  length* 
but  necessarily  at  the  crossings  of  the  ditches. 
The  land  being  secured  as  far  as  the  ditches  can 
protect  if,  l  cannot  advocate  too  strongly  the 
necessity  of  deep  plowing.  If  the  soil  is  of 
that  quality  that,  the  planter  is  unwilling  to  uses 
turning  plows,  Jet  the  ground  be  deeply  broken 
by  the  subsoil  plow.  Tim  renders  it  more  ab- 
i  sorbent  and  retentive  of  the  rains,  and  acts  as 
!  an  assistant  to  the  guard  ditches.  Having  by 
!  these  two  operations  protected  the  land  against 
washing,  the  next  step  is  to  put  it  in  such  con¬ 
dition  as  to  bring  a  crop  which  will  pay  for  the 
cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  cow  per? 
planted  in  drills,  is  what  I  consider  the  hes# 
crop.  The  galled  spots  of  the  field  being  first 
manured,  so  as  to  bring  a  good  vine,  the  peas 
should  he  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
season  will  permit,  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  receive  proper  culture  so  as  to  insure  a 
good  growth  of  vim.  Let  the  peas  he  picked 
at  the  proper  time,  raid  the  vines  laid  in  the  al¬ 
leys,  and  bedded  on  for  cotton  for  the  ensuing: 
year.  In  planting  the  cotton,  take  care  to  ma¬ 
nure  the  galled  spots  well  with  stable  or  cow- 
pen  compost  applied  on  the  top  of  the  list,  so 
that  when  the  cotton  is  planted,  the  seed  may 
be  in  contact  with,  or  quite  near  the  manure. 
The  next  year  in  cotton,  returning  faithfully 
all  the  cotton  seed,  reserving  only  enough  to 
plant.  My  plan  of  applying  it  is  this  :  I  run  a 
furrow  in  the  alley,  pull  up  and  lay  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  stalks  in  it  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year, 
and  list  it  with  the  plow  or  hoe.  Just  previous 
to  bedding  the  land  for  cotton,  scatter  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  on  the  list,  and  bed  on  it.  The  cotton 
j.  seed  should  be  completely  killed  before  this 
|  application.  The  land  will  now  have  had  two 
I  crops  taken  from  it,  and  be  in  better  condition 
!  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
j  Should  the  land  have  been  very  much  exhaust- 
j  ed,  cow  peas  should  he  planted  again  as  in  the 
i  first  year,  to  be  followed  by  cotton.  A  rye  or 
i  wheat  crop  might  betaken  after  the  last  cotton 
I  year,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  laud 
from  getting  too  loose,  and  liable  to  wash  ;  but 
I  consider  it  as  infinitely  more  exhausting  than 
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a'cbVt'bYj  crop.  I  must  repeat^that  I  consider  it 
imperatively  necessary  to  keep  these  fields  sa¬ 
cred  from  pasturage.  It  may  in  some  cases  be 
difficult  to  keep  cattle  without  allowing  the 
arable  lands  to  be  closely  pastured,  but  I  have 
considered  the  injury  as  so  excessive  that  I  have 
-abandoned  it  entirely.  Generally  by  using  due 
diligence,  a  permanent  pasture  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  by  fencing  up  those  parts  of  the  plantation 
which  are  out  of  cultivation,  and  including  the 
forest  lands  belonging  to  the  place. 

I  have  thus  briefly,  but  I  hope  plainly,  de¬ 
scribed  a  system  of  cotton  planting  which  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  worn  lands.  I  have  endeavored  to 
draw  a  marked  distinction  between  farming 
and  planting.  One  system  embraces  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  surface  of  land,  a  regular  rotation 
of  crops  and  artificial  grasses.  The  other  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  cotton  culture,  the  culture  of  the  South, 
w$iere  rest,  the  Southern  clover  and  the  cow 
pea,  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  our  worn  and  gullied  fields. 

In  the  proceeding  pages  I  have  endeavored 
te  lay  down  a  plan  fit  for  general  adaptation 
and  for  comparatively  large  surfaces  of  land.  I 
have  treated  the  subject  almost  entirely  with 
reference  to  cotton.  I  have  asseried  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  cotton  as  the  least  exhausting  of  our  j 
annuals,  particularly  when  ft  return  is  made  to  j 
the  land  of  all  the  plant  except  the  lint.  This 
fact,  I  believe,  is  within  the  knowledge  of  ev¬ 
ery  observant  planter.  The  lint  bears  so  in¬ 
considerable  a  proportion  to  the  seed  and  stalk, 
that  it  offers  more  material  for  the  renovation 
of  the  soil  than  any  other  plant  we  cultivate. 
Liebig,  the  great  agricultural  Chemist,  has  as¬ 
serted  that  every  plant  contains  the  substan¬ 
ces  most  favorable  to  its  own  growth;  and  we 
are  enabled  by  the  plan  proposed,  to  return  to 
the  land  in  an  extraordinary  proportion  the  ele¬ 
ments  cf  fertility  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton. 

Having  dwelt  at  fongth  rin  the  subject  of  the  j 
restoration  of  land  under  cotton  culture  as  the 
most  important  of  our  products,  1  ought,  per¬ 
haps,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  land  under  corn  and  wheat  cul- 
ture.  These  crops  I  consider  far  more  exhaust¬ 
ing  -than  cotton,  but  more  exempt  from  that 
clement  bf  destruction  and  bane  of  cotton  | 
planting,  the  washing  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
know  that  1  can  offer  any  original  matter  on 
this  subject,  but  I  consider  it  indispensable  in 
rolling  lands  that  corn  should  be  cultivated  in 
drills  instead  of  checks.  The  land  is  better  j 
protected  from  washing,  more  retentive  of 


rain,  and  the  foots  of  tile  com  are  less  cut  by 
the  plow.  Peas  should  ulways  be  planned  with 
corn,  as  the  vine  that  is  turned  in  tends  in  some 
degree  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

As  the  requisitions  of  the  Society  demands 
that  the  plans  of  improvement  proposed, 
should  he  based  on  experience,  I  may,  perhaps, 
without  presumption,  describe  the  plan  I  have 
followed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain.  My  grain 
land  is  divided  into  three  fields,  and  managed 
in  the  following  manner.  The  first  year  one 
of  the  fields  is  broken  up  deeply  and  as  early 
as  possibly,  with  two-horse  plows.  Just  pre¬ 
vious  to  planting,  the  land  is  plowed  again  Vvith 
single  horse  plows,  and  planted  in  drills.  Cow 
peas  are  planted  at  the  usual  time.  The  second 
year  the  same  field  is  sowed  in  wheat,  oats  or 
rye;  after  harvest  the  hogs  are  turned  into 
glean  the  waste  grain,  and  should  a  heavy  coat 
of  grass  follow,  I  allow  it  to  be  pastured  for  a. 
short  period  by  the  cattle.  The  thin!  year,  ab¬ 
solute  rest  from  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The 
fourth  year,  break  up  as  before,  for  corn.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  I  find  that  the  land  is  impro¬ 
ving  rapidly. 

I  conclude  With  the  ardent  hope  that  the 
subject  of  which  I  have  t  eated,  may  occupy  a 
more  important  place  than  it  has  hitherto  done 
in  the  minds  of  our  planters.  The  period  13 
fast  approaching  in  our  State,  when  no  more 
forestlands  can  be  cut  down  and  pul  into  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  choice  must  be  made  between 
improvement  and  ernmigratibfl.  Already  thero 
are  strong  and  evident  symptotiis  that  the  first 
of  these  alternatives  will  be  the  choice  of  Our 
people,  and  I  feel  confident  that  our  planters, 
as  energetic  and  industrious  as  any  agricultu¬ 
rists  ill  ihet  world,  haVe  only  to  be.  convinced 
there  is  a  right  way,  to  folldw  it.  Should  trfo 
plans  1  have  proposed,  lead  1(1  the  ■slightest  de¬ 
gree  to  this  result,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for 
the  writing  of  this  article, 

-  arrn - 

For  the  Funner  and  Planter. 

South  Carolina  Agriculturist,  &c. 

Mu.  Editor  : — Confined  to  the  house  for  two 
days,  on  account  of  constant  rains,  tired  of 
reading  Dellowes  ‘‘Industrial  Resources,”  I 
have  ref  curse  to  my  pen,  that  I  may  rest  awhile. 

O  ur  good  friend,  “Rroomsedge,’’  imfofmed 
me  some  weeks  since  that  the'  So.  Ca.  Agri¬ 
cultural  \V6uld  cease  its  existence,  and  l  see 
from  jm'rJi c  print  that  “it  are  a  fixed  fact,”  and 
to  my  r  gret.  Having  had  my  fingers  burnt 
from  an  excess  of  patriotism,  trying  to  keep 
up  a  pap  r,  I  regretted  to  see  the  Agriculturist 
start,  i  articularly  ns  you  was  in  the  field;  yet 
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when  started,  I  granted  the  majority  was  right 
as  1  supposed  yon  was  unwilling  to  put  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  in  city  life,  and  where  I 
thought  the  State  paper  should  he,  and  hoped  it 
would  succeed.  I  cannot  think  the  energy  and 
patriotism  of  South  Carolina  can  be  so  low  as 
to  let  that  periodical  die  without  an  effort  to 
sustain  it.  I  learn  it  requires  $3000  to  support 
it.  per  year,  and  though  700  subscribers,  was  do¬ 
ing  well  for  the  first  year,  yet  the  paper  stops. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  in  South 
Carolina  100  men  who  would  advance  $20  each, 
for  2  to  5  years,  and  thus  place  it  upon  a  sure 
footing.  I  cannot  doubt  but  what  the  second 
year  would  give  1500  subscribers,  the  third 
perhaps  3000,  and  that  in  no  event  could  there 
be  5  years  before  the  paper,  under  good  man¬ 
agement,  would  pay  its  way  and  all  such  dues. 
I  have  no  doubt  hut  what  the  present  volume 
will  find,  if  the  paper  be  continued  5  years, 
more  purchasers  than  it  has  thepastycar.  Can 
you  not  take  the  publishing  of  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  Agriculturist,  and  merge  yours  into  it  ? 
I  go  for  South  Carolina,  and  dislike  much  to  see 
any  State  object  languish  and  die. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  the  times  abroad, 
seems  to  admonish  us,  of  the  South,  to  an  in¬ 
creased  effort  in  our  agricultural  enterprizes. 
The  demand  ftn  our  staple  has  so  far  encroach¬ 
ed  upon  product,  the  regular  supply  of  a  full 
cro]),  tending,  in  my  opinion,  to  enhance  price 
and  keep  it  healthy  beyond  speculators  reach, 
seems  to  warn  us  for  an  increased  effort.  Much 
of  the  best  cotton  lands  in  our  Union  still  lies 
in  the  forest — lands,  when  in  cultivation,  that 
will  be  as  certain  for  1500  pounds  per  acre,  as 
the  average  of  Carolina  is  good  for  500  pounds. 
Many  planters  have  made,  for  years  together, 
an  average  of  10  bales  per  hand,  whilst  as  good 
hands  in  the  Caro lin as,  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
are  making  not  three.  I  have  no  desire  to 
cause  an  exodus  from  any  portion  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  yet  the  times  demand,  1  believe,  more  cot¬ 
ton  than  we  can  now  calculate  upon  with  any 
degree  of  certainty — for  I  repeat,  it  is  my  sol¬ 
emn  conviction  that  3.500.000  bales,  certain,  for 
5  years,  will  command  better  prices  than  a 
large  and  a  small  crop.  l  am  an  unbeliever  that 
’.short  crops  give  large  prices.  We  want  a  heal¬ 
thy  market,  no  speculation,  full  crops,  only  en¬ 
sure  this.  I  cannot  now  enter  into  argument, 
but  refer  to  the  statistics  for  the  last  25  or  30 
crops. 

1  knoiv  lands  can  be  bought  in  Mississippi, 
Lousianna  and  Arkansas,  that  are  as  certain  to 
yield  a  hide  per  acre,  for  years,  as  much  of  the 


land  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina, 
can  yield  the  third  or  half — may  I  not  say  the- 
4th?  I  have  been  living  here  26  years,  on  fif'd 
very  edge  of  the  overflow  of  Big  Black.  1 
know  many  plantations  in  the  ‘'swamp,” — as 
we  term  the  low  grounds— and  believe  my 
family  (and  many  others,)  is  mo-re  healthy  than 
was  my  father’s,  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  These? 
lands  arc  advancing  in  price  beyond  any  of  our 
expectations;  all  now  in  secure  hands,  and  I 
may  say  the  levees  being  completed,  and  taxes 
near,  or  about  all  paid  in,  which,  for  one  rea¬ 
son,  causes  an  increased  price.  There  are  plan¬ 
tations  of  25  to  60  hands  each",  that  have 
exceeded  the  10  bales,  and  proof  is  as  ample 
as  for  any  one  thing.  Wild  lands  vary  from  $5 
to  $10  per  acre.  Improved  lands  from  30' t o — 
no  price  could  buy.  Many  planters  can  moves 
to  this  country  and  not.  only  benefit  themselves 
and  their  children,  but  our  common  country. 
We,  in  the  valley,  have  to  meet  the  conflict, 
and  come  it  will.  I  hope  we  will  be  ready,  w fill¬ 
ing  and  waiting.  In  the  meantime  we  are  ma- 
king  strength  by  increasing  our  cotton  bales, 
and  making  all  the  world  dependent  upon 
The  ‘‘London  Times,”  the  great  paper  of 
England,  says  cotton  hales  are  as  necessary  as 
is  bread.  We  all  know  this.  All  England  is 
astir  as  to  the  present  crop.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear,  I  think.  Though  it  lias  been  thought  it 
could  not  “reach  2.600.000,”  “not  exceed 
3.000.000,”  and  ‘*3.200.000  outside  figures;” 
yet  when  footed  up  on  1st  Sept.,  it  will  be  a 
full  average  of  three  millions.  Could  there  be-, 
any  certainty  that  this  crop  would  he  sustained 
and  gradually  increased,  more  machinery  would 
go  ud.  and  an  increased  demand  he  created.  I 
hold  our  interest  now  is,  to  hold  as  our  tributa¬ 
ries,  the  manufacturers  of  England,  so  as  to 
keep  in  check  the  vandals  of  the  North,  for  a 
few  years,  until  we  can  check-mate.  We  only 
need  time,  and  we  cannot  be  “masterly-inac¬ 
tive.”  Our  cotton  bales  must  protect  us,,  na 
they  did  others  at  New  Orleans.  A  few  years 
more  of  successful  planting  in  the  S.  W.,  will 
start  to  work  spindles  in  our  midst,  that  must? 
strike  terror  to  the  Northern  capitalists.  Plan¬ 
ters  have  been  and  are  investing  in  lands — ere, 
long  that  will  cease-;  some  have  been  investing 
in  Rail  Roads — that  will  soon  cease  ;  their  cot¬ 
ton  looms  will  offer  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
millions  will  be  invested,  when  we  will  be  in 
our  proper  position,  where  we  would  be  bu,ti 
for  the  tariff  and  public  improvements  making 
such  immense  contributions  to  the  North  and 
East,  to  our  detriment.  When  we  fully  com¬ 
mand  the  producing  position  and  once  enter 
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fully  into  making  all  ordinary  cotton  goods,  the 
South  will  be  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Mississippi  has  the  laud  to  make  her  the 
banner  .State  for  cotton  bales.  When  Issaque¬ 
na,  Washington,  Bolivar,  Timica,  DeSoto,  Pa¬ 
nola,  Tallahatchie,  and  Sunflower  Counties 
have  each  sent  to  New  Orleans  a  full  crop,  you 
will  hear  that  Mississippi,  instead  of  484.000 
has  nearer  1.000.000.  Bolivar  County,  with 
her  22  townships,  has  over  500.000  acres,  ol 
which,  l  doubt  not,  four-fifths  will  he  certain 
for  a  bale  per  acre,  but  put  only  one-half  in 
cotton,  balance  for  corn,  wood,  pasture  woods, 
water,  wet  land,  she  can  turn  out  in  less  than 
20  years,  200.000  bales.  These  are  no  specu¬ 
lative  figures,  for  it  is  just  ns  easy  to  get  500 
acres  in  a  field,  good  fcr  500  to  GOO  bales,  as  any 
Iirad  litre  is  good  for  1200  pounds. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  you  and  my  native 
State,  I  am  truly  your?,  M.  W.  Philips. 

Jddwards,  Miss.,  January  27,  1857. 

- — T-cez&  fea»T— - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Iteyiew  of  the  February  No.  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter. 

“That  Field  of  Corn.’’ — “Old  Hardcastle. — 
And  now,  my  hoys,  when  I  tell  a  good  story, 
yoia  must  not  all  laugh  alound,  as  if  you  never 
had  seen  gentry  before-eh.” 

Diggory. — Well,  then,  you  niusn’t  tell  that 
old  story  about  Grouse  in  the  gu  if  room  ;  ha  !  ha! 
ha ! 

Old  Hardcastle. — ITa  !  Ila!  IJa!  Well,  Dig- 
gory,  that  is  a  capital  story.  Well,  boys,  you 
may — yes  you  may — laugh  at  that.  Ha!  ha! 
ha ! 

That  field  of  corn  is  a  capital  story,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
itor,  and  Sparrowgrass  has  made  the  most  ol 
it,  for  it  is  the  ouiy  one  he  has  told  for  the  last 
six  months  that  we  can  hear  of.  We  hope  he 
enjoys  the  appearance  of  his  pet  as  much  in 
print  as  in  private  rehearsals.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  when  Sparrowgrass  counted" the 
soubhins  he  harvested  on  a  much  more  extensive 
field  than  Broomsedge’s,  in  October;  he  saw 
some  sights  more  perplexing  to  his  equanim¬ 
ity  than  Broomsedge’s  bull  or  field  of  corn. 
We  .will  do  him  the  credit  to  say.  however, 
that  he  attended  to  his  business  better,  (al¬ 
though  ‘‘not  of  a  very  profitable  nature,”)  than 
we  did  to  ours,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  here¬ 
after  find  more  crumbs  of  comfort  by  the  way¬ 
side  if  he  should  turn  out  on  ‘‘Big  Branch.’’ 
We  hope  that  Novice  and  Piney  Woods  will  be 
induced  to  match  into  line  again,  us  they  have 
found  one  valiant  enough  not  only  to  take 
Broomsedgo’sbull  by  the  horns,  but  to  put  fire 
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to  Broomsedge  himself.  We  arc  for  a  free 
fight — pitch  in. 

■ 1 P ko pag ati on  of  THE  Peach.” — We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  differ  with  “Littleton,”  on  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  grafting  to  budding.  Our  experience 
has  been  the  reverse  of  his,  and  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  budding  or 
grafting  should  be  done  above  ground,  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  tree  we  have  lost,  has 
been  from  attacks  of  insects  at  or  near  the 
ground. 

“Spanish  Spuing  Wheat.” — Our  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  was  a  decided  failure;  it  seemed 
to  have  a  very  tender  straw  and  “lodged”  bad¬ 
ly — took  rust  and  made  nothing.  Its  shock¬ 
ing  beard  is  enough  to  condemn  it. 

■“State  Agricultural  Society.” — This  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  thing  in  the  proper  spirit-— from  the 
standpoint  at  which  every  noble  minded  patri¬ 
ot  should  look  at  it.  Yes,  the  mere  gathering 
in  of  the  clans  once  a  year,  is  worth  more  than 
the  annual  appropriation  to  the  State.  We 
thunk  our  friend  of  ‘‘Chinquepin  Ridge,”  for 
his  spirited  and  well-timed  effusion.  By  the 
way.  we  notice  in  it  an  allusion  to  that  “Fan¬ 
tailed  Pigeon,”  and  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
again  and  again,  that  a  premium  was  given. 
No  premium  was  offered  or  given  to  Fan-tail¬ 
ed  Pigeons,  and  no  Fan-tailed  ^Pigeon  was  ex¬ 
hibited  fora  premium  at  the  Fair.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  in  offering  a  premium  for  the  best  and 
largest  collection  of  Pigeons,  only  followed  (he 
precedent  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Socie¬ 
ties.  Pigeon  haters  need  not  fear  a  repetition 
of  it,  however. 

“Fruit  Culture.” — We  commend  to  the 
especial  notice  of  fruit  growers  this  article 
and  most  heartily  endorse  Col.  J.’s  views.  We 
have  paid  dearly  for  mulching.  We  know  no 
individual  who  has  been  more  particularly  ob¬ 
servant  or  more  successful  than  the  writer  of 
this  article  on  fruit  ;  but  he  is  able  to  take  care 
of  his  own  position. 

“Bee  Culture.” — How  doth  the  busy  hoc — 
honey — how  it  makes  one’s  mouth  water  to 
think  of  honey  ad  libitum.  If  Mr.  Mahan  can 
do  what  he  proposes,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  make  this  little  busy  worker, 
which  “in  the  cowslips  bell  doth  lie,”  cull  the 
sweets  of  a  thousand  flowers  for  us.  The  beo 
comes  very  naturally  in  the  train  of  fruits  and 
flowers — pomology  and  horticulture.  Won’t 
somebody  try?  We  are  now  so  intent  upon 
getting  the  saccharine  out  of  “Sorgho  Sucre, 
and  have  such  horror  of  bee  stings,  that  wo 
can’t  screw  our  courage  to  (be  sticking  point- 

“Goon  Butter.” — Yes,  you  may  well  say 
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“Good  bulterjs  indeed  a  luxury,5' — but  St  Is 
no  wonder  to  us  (if  everybody  loves  it  as  we 
do.)  that  a  good  article  of  home  manufacture 
is  not  found  iu  any  of  the  Southern  markets. 
Butter  making  recipes  are  as  plenty  as  black¬ 
berries;  yet  we  doubt  it  every  woman  in  the 
country  don’t  think  her  butter  is  the  best. 
“Doctors  will  differ.” 

‘‘Agricultural  Education.” — “Curses,  like 
chickens,  will  come  home  to  roost.”  The  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  South  Carolina  College,  made 
a  year  or  so  ago,  by  Judge  O’Neall,  after  going 
the  rounds  here,  comes  back  to  us  in  a  sort  of 
hash  about  agricultural  education  in  a  Northern 
pt  per.  But  the  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
even  the  Colleges  of  Pristan,  New  England, 
are  not  a  whit  better  than  the  Judge  makes, 
ftur  old  ‘‘alma  mater.”  This  is  a  fast  age,  and 
one  meets  with  a  good  deal  more  can’t  than 
philosophy  by  the  wayside. 

“The  Restoration  bt  Rest  or  Exhausted 
Land.” — A  good  deal  in  a  nutshell.  One  can¬ 
not  read  it  too  carefully.  There  is  no  greater 
puzzler  to  the  new  beginner,  than  the  fact 
which  often  will  stick  out  before  him,  that 
one  field  can  be  improved  by  rest,  almost  as 
much  as  another  by  manure.  Yet  it  is  no  great 
mystery  after  all,  when  looked  at  from  the 
proper  stand  point. 

‘‘Editorials.” — The  Farmer  and  Planter  is 
always  a  welcome  visitor,  but  a  tardy  one  at 
times — can’t  he  find  the  way  to  our  roost  short 
of  HI  days?  We  trust  that  you  may  be  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  many  snore  able  con¬ 
tributors  than  you  boast  of.  An  Editor  should 
not  be  expected  to  write  for  his  paper  at  all — 

his  patrons  would  do  their  duty,  they  would 
give  him  plenty  to  do.  to  keep  them  right  side 
up.  We  heartily  commend  your  remarks  on 
the  State  Agricultural  Society — they  are  to  the 
point  and  well-timed.  We  have  received  al¬ 
ready  the  names  of  four  “Tribulation  Trepids” 
Candidates  for  that  $100  premium  —  certificates 
sealed  and  to  be  opened  at  the  Fair. 

“Tiie  Weather.’’— Yes,  we  can  beat  you,  ifyou 
jlodive  under  the  brow7  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  On 
Xyesuay,  20th  January,  at  sun  rise,  mercury  2.^ 
Fahrenheit  1  and  the  month  averaging  about  23°. 

That  Chinese  Prolific  Pea. — What  is  it  T 
too  much  qf  q  good  thing,  we  fear.  There  is 
danger  sometimes  of  proving  too  much.  But 
this  $1.30  per  small  package,  looks  very  much 
like  “ killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg”  We 
have  never  fancied  anything  from  the  celestials 
--from  a  Cooly  down  to  a  Shanghi. 

“GRAF.TiNG.”—If  T.,  of  Gowdeysville,  wil1 
attend  one  p/  the  meftinj?  of  his  District  Po¬ 


rno  logical  Society,  (and  he  ought  to  be  a  menf- 
her  of  it.)  he  can  get  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  upon  grafting  desired,  from  experienced! 
and  reliable  persona* 

The  best  remedy  in  our  experience  for  the' 
snufiles  or  rattles  in  sheep  is,  tar— -give  si  good' 
skip  on  the  nose  and  another  on  the  tongue, 
and  remove  the  infected  sheep  from  the  flock- 
Give  us  the  plan  of  that  barn  and  cow  houses 
— O.o  danger  of  crowding  on  that  subject,  for  it 
is  one  sadly  neglected  and  greatly  needed. 
Well,  we  have  given  you  a  dose  this  time,  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  your-  success,  assure 

vou  that  there  is  vet  a  little  left  of 

•> 

Broomsedgs. 

Big  Branch ,  February •  2t,  1857. 

- — =esSK3>-  ♦♦♦  -flSBJBa*— - 
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Sheep  Shearing. 

From  time  immemorial  in  the  wool  glowing 
Districts,  the  first  of  June  lias  been  set  opart 
as  a  holiday,  when  scenes  of  unusual  mirth 
and  festivity  ushered  in  the  first  day  of  the 
sheep  shearing  season.  At  ihd  present  time 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  first  day  of  June 
is  known  as  a  holiday,  as  the  beginning  of  lh& 
wool  harvest,  and  is  celebrated  by  feasts  and 
duHcing.,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  North¬ 
ern  portion  of  these  where  there;  is  much  atten¬ 
tion  paid,  to  sheep  husbandry,  fche  first  of  June* 
is  a  day  of  general  jollification.  But  with  us- 
in  !he  Southern  States,  where  the  spring  is 
some  two  months  in  advance  of  that  of  our 
Northern  neighbors,  we  must  begin  to  shear 
our  flock  of  their  fleeces,  near  the  first  of  April, 
some  do  even  before  that,  but  there  may  be 
some  risk  in  so  doing.  If  we  leave  our  sheep 
late  in  the  spring,  before  we  begin  to  shear,  we 
find  many  that  are  poor,  exhausted,  and  even 
look  sick,  which  is  caused  by  their  thick,  heavy 
fleeces  keeping  the  air  away  from  their  skin,  and. 
is  keeping  the  system  in  a  fever  all  the  time. 
Such  sheep  will  lie  in  the  shade, 'and  will  rarely 
be  seen  feeding  through  the  day,  but  early  in 
the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening,  they 
will  do  so  with  a  voracious  appetite,  proving 
that  sheep  will  endure  hunger,  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  itself  to  the  scorching  sun  of  early  spring. 

Many  judicious  planters  object  to  washing 
sheep,  from  its. tendency  to  produce  colds  and  ca¬ 
tarrhal  afFectionsto  which  sheep  are  particularly 
liable,  but  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
wool  is  always  more  saleable,  and  if  carefully 
done,  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury; 
warm  settled  weather,  however,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  washing  with,  safety  to  the  general 
health  of  the  sheep. 
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When  the  planter  has  hut  few  sheep,  bhJ 
needs  nil  the  woo!  for  home  consumption,  he 
can  consult  his  own  convenience  about  wash¬ 
ing  iiis  sheep;  but  with  a  large  flock  and  the 
wool  for  a  miokct,  the  sheep  must  !>c  washed: 
it  gives  the  staple  a  livelier  look,  and  a  softer 
handling,  and  can  he  got  cleaner  if  carefully 
washed  on  ihe  animal  than  can  possibly  bo  done 
after  it  is  taken  off  from  him. 

To  wash  your  sheep,  build  a  small  pen  in 
such  a  manner  that  (he  sheep  may  ha  easily 
caught,  close  by  a  running  stream,  have  one 
man  in  the  pen  to  catch  and  fag*  the  string, 
(which  is  the  removal  of  all  the  v/uol  near  the 
extremity  of  the  sheath  and  scrotum  of  the 
mules,  from  the  udder  of  the  E  wes,  r.nd  from 
below  the  dock,  (he  inside  of  the  iegs  rod 
thighs.)  for  two  to  wash.  I  have  seen  some  so 
careless  as  to  drag  the  sheep  in  the  water  on 
their  backs,  or  any  way  to  get  them  in.  Such 
practice  is  very  wrong,  as  well  as  a  hard  way 
to  handle  sheep.  The  easiest  way  is  to  take  up 
the  sheep  and  carry  it.  By  dragging  a  sheep 
into  the  water,  the  sand  and  mud  gets  in  the 
wool  where  ranch  of  it  will  remain  to  the  "roat 
annoyance  of  the  shears  when  the  sheep  be¬ 
comes  to  be  shorn,  besides  injuring  tiie  sale  of 
the  wool.  The  sheep  should  be  caught  by  a 
man  in  the  yard,  and  carried  to  the  edge  of 
£he  water,  and  then  Ire  hi  on  a  bench  or  stool 
■until  the  washer  is  ready  to  take  it.  The 
washer  then  carries  it  into  the  water  to  a  suit¬ 
able  depth  to  perform  the  operation;  having 
squeezed  the  wool  sufficiently  in  tiie  water,  he 
leads  the  sheep  gently  to  the  shore,  and  (lien 
finishes  the  operation  by  squeezing  the  water 
out  of  the  wool  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
way  vve  serve  a  double  purpose:  first,  if  any  filth 
remains  in  the  wool  after  washing  in  the  water, 
more  can  be  squeezed  out,  than  will  naturally 
-drain  out,  and  second,  by  squeezing  the  water 
from  the  wool,  the  sheep  is  relieved  of  a  hea-vy 
burden,  which  otherwise  would  cause  it  1o  tum¬ 
ble  down  in  the  mud,  sand  or  gravel,  runnin" 
•ofF,  which  is  too  often  the  case  when  let  <ro 
with  the  water  in  the  wool.  In  such  eases 
they  need  betaken  up,  carried  back  and  wash¬ 
ed  over  again. 

; 

After  all  are  washed,  the  sheep  should  he 
-confined  in  a  close  pen  until  they  begin  to 
sweat  or  steam,  and  then  turned  into  a  clean 
lot  covered  with  pine  leaves  or  straw,  kept 
clean  until  ready  to  shear. 

Catch  your  sheep  gently  as  possible,  turn  it 
on  its  back,  set  yourself  down  on  a  iow  stool, 
and  layjhe  sheep’s  head  on  your  left  leg,  put 
your  arm  over  across  its  body,  and  with  the 


left  hand  raise  its  fiecce  off  from  the  points  of 
the  shears,  us  you  work,  this  is  the  easiest  ond 
safes'  way  to  handle  the  sheep. 

After  the  fleece  is  off.  take  it 'and  spread  it? 
with  the  outside  uppermost  on  ..  smooth  bench 
j  or  table,  push  the  woo!  carefully  together  to 
:  render  it  more  compact  double  the  sides  over 
to  the  centre,  throve  the  clear  loose  locks  into 
l  the  middle,  .  roli  together  from  each  end,  tins 
i  makes  a  smooth  dense  package,  which  is  sc- 
j  cured  by  passing  a  stout  twine  one  or  more 
!  Hu  .  ’■  around  tiie  aides  end  eiids:  this  is 
■  now  ; eady  for  market,  and a-U  the  wool  from  -fie 
j  extremities  cr  ihe  second  quality,  should  be 
closely  sheared  and  saved  by  itself  before  dis- 
;  missing  the  sheep,  but  net  put  up  .vith  the 
|  choice  fleeces. 

|  If  wounds  are  made,  which  is  sometimes  the 
i  case  with  unskilful  hands,  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
|  grease  ought  to  be  applied.  After  shearing, 

|  such  horns  and  hoofs  as  arc  likely  to  be  troublo- 
!  some,  should  be  sawed  and  pared. 

From  tiie  improvement  in  the  price  and  de- 
j  man d  for  worn,  and  that  of  the  coarser  qualities*. 

|  the  prospect  now  held  out  of  a  steady  market 
for  the  article,  and  a  still  further  enhancement 
j  of  prices,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  planters 
who  have  suitable  grazing  grounds  for  sheep, 
would  consult  their  own  Interests  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  flocks.  Mo  animals  pay  better  for  their 
keeping  when  the  demand  for  woo!  is  good  and 
the  prices  fair. and  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that 
require  so  little  attention  during  the  grazin'' 
mouths,  or  less  food  during  winter.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  (lie  due  policy  of  planters  to  diver¬ 
sify  their  products  as  much  as  possible,  and  we 
are  sure  that  there  is  none  more  available  than 
the  production  of  wool,  and  for  the  reason  we 
have  already  assigned.  But  independent  ofihe 
value  of  the  wool  ofthe  sheep,  there  iscertain.- 
lv  no  meat  more  delicate,  more  generally  rel¬ 
ished  or  nutritions,  than  theirs;  and  although 
ihe, price  is  greatly,  reduced  to  what  it  was  in 
former  years,  still  when  the  value  of  the  fleece 
is  taken  into  account,  there  can  he  no  question 
as  to  their  being  a  profitable-kind  ofsteek,  while 
the  tact  of  the  supply  oi  wool  being  greatly  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  demand  at  present,  should  op¬ 
erate  ns  an  inducement  to  the  extention  of 
sheep  husbandry.  !)*>.*, 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Training  Vines. 

Mr.  Editor: — My  attention  was  called  to 
your  issue  of  February,  1857,  and  the  article 
“on  training  of  vines,”  by  a  grave  Law  Jiuffie, 
and  who  requested  my  opinion  on  the  same,. 
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I  wish  to  give  your  readers  the  advantage  of 
my  running  commentary.  Let  me  now  clear¬ 
ly  state  in  the  way  of  a  preface,  that  I  do  not 
convey  the  idea  that  by  reading  an  article  in 
.an  agricultural  paper  or  book,  a  man  who  is 
already  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  it 
treats,  may  not  learn  some  useful  hints,  or  val¬ 
uable  ideas,  but  I  do  aver,  that  a  man  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  matter  in  question,  will  only  be  puz¬ 
zled  and  mislead.  And  now,  sir,  1  ask  of 
you,  where  did  you  ever  see  a  navigator  who 
learned  the  nautical  science  on  land,  and  who 
never  went  to  sea,  made  a  good  Ship-Master? 
or  a  Chemist  wholearnedChemistry  in  a  school 
hook  without  ever  seeing  an  experiment, or  en¬ 
tered  a  laboratory,  and  who  still  made  a  practical 
Chemist?  Where  did  you  ever  see  a  purely 
hook-farmer  or  vine-dresser,  and  who  carried 
on  his  business  successfully. 

Though  the  sciences  which  are  of  a  practical 
application  have  always  impioved  a  practical 
farmer  or  vine-dresser,  still  that  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  and  has  never  made  a  completely 
successful  practical  man. 

I  advance  here,  as  an  undeniable  preposition, 
that  the  greater  part,  by  far,  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  published,  especially  on  vine  culture ,  in 
this  country,  is  only  speaking  to  the  blind  of 
beauty  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  the  deaf  of  the 
sweetness  of  Italian  melodies.  Such  essays 
are  only  calculated  to  bewilder  and  nvsguide  in 
the  most  absurd  manner,  the  ignorant  reader 
who  is  seeking  for  clear  and  positive  informa¬ 
tion  in  those  communications,  and  which  very 
frequently  flatly  contradict  each  other,  so  the 
poor  yesuier  falls  between  two  stools. 

Let  us  particularize:  for  instance,  the  experi¬ 
ence  even  of  a  correct  observer  in  Cincinatli  or 
Winchester,  Mass.,  in  latitudes  between  40° 
and  43°  North  lattitude,  is  of  no  avail  to  the 
fanner  or  planter  or  vino  dresser  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  They  are  located  on  the  extremest 
isothermal  line  of  the  most  Northern  vineyards 
of  Western  Europe.  Their  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  seldom  permits  their  stunted  grape  vines 
to  half  ripen  their  fruit,  still  you  would  have  us 
to  follow  their  “training,’’  >yho  are  located  in  a 
Jattitude  South  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  land 
of  the  vine  and  who  arc  in  an  isothermal  line 
of  mean  temperature  with  the  most  depending 
Southern  portions  ofSopthofFrance,  and  we,  the 
Southern  States,  under  these  congenial  circum¬ 
stances  are  told  by  a  German,  may  be  from. the 
banks  of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  they  have 
scarcely  enough  beat  to  mature  the  grape,  that 
his  Rhinjsh  processes  and  ‘‘ training «■’’  arc  the 


very  thing  for  our  vineyards,  a  most  absurdJcOH* 
elusion  this,  for  in  order  to  completely  mature 
grapes,  to  makegood  wine  it  is  indispensably  nec¬ 
essary  that  from  the  moment  the  vine  germi¬ 
nates  to  the  period  of  the  complete  maturity  of 
the  grape,  that  there  should  he  at  least  6000° 
Fahrenheit,  (and  of  cloudy  days  at  that.)  of  ac¬ 
cumulative  heat,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine 
never  reach  that  point  while  we  far  pass  that 
figure. 

The  only  sure  method,  Mr.  E.  of  teaching  a 
new  branch  ofagriculture  is  by  a  practical  model 
school  as  all  the  branches  of  practical  arts  are 
taught  all  over  the  civilized  world.  This  is  the 
only  efficient  mode,  and  until  it  will  be  adopted, 
the  Southern  people  will,  as  hitherto,  grope  in 
the  dark. 

The  only  kind  of  experience  that  may  avail 
us  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Southern  Europe; 
but,  still,  modified  with  great  care,  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  judgment. 

My  desire  now  is  to  caution  simply  the 
South  of  these  false  and  absurd  would-be-guides, 
who  set  themselves  up  as  infallible  beacons  for 
the  whole  world,  though  in  an  exceptional  con¬ 
dition.  To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the 
greatest  number  of  failures  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  allow  me,  sir,  who  has  cultivated  the 
vine  from  my  boyhood,  both  in  Southern  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  to  warn  your  readers  to  be¬ 
ware  of  false  prophets,  and  of  those  -who  would 
be  learned  on  the  subject  of  vine  culture,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  read  a  few  essays  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  My  candid  opinion  on  this  subject,  the 
result  of  much  observation,  meditation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  is  that  the  book  that  is  to  serve  as  a 
tolerable  guide  in  the  culture  of  the  vine  for 
the  South  is  yet  to  he  written,  but  I  repeat,  the 
best  method  for  us  to  begin  with,  is,  to  estab¬ 
lish  practical  model  vineyard  schools,  in  which 
the  vine  dresser  or  Vigneron  would  he  practi¬ 
cally  and  scientifically  educated  for  this  especial 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  Till  then  our 
people  will  be  only  blundering  more  or  less, 
such  are  my  views  now,  and  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  the  same. 

I  will  simply  add  this  appropriate  sentiment 
of  Sydney  Smith,  for  this  present  occasion  : 
‘Tf  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the  times, 
and  to  make  a  point  of  morals,  do  it,  however 
rustic,  however  antiquated,  however  pedantic 
it  may  appear;  do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but  se¬ 
riously  and  grandly,  as  a  man  who  wore  a  soul 
of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  jj. 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fash*, 
ion.”  Respectfully,  J.  Togno. 

Model  Vineyard.  Montevine,  Abbeville  Dist.,  S.  C . 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Col.  Gage’s  Premium  Essay  on  “fi’Iantatiou 
Hygiene.” 

Mr.  Euitor: — Though  not  numbered  among 
your  subscribers,  we  are  a  constaut  reader  of 
your  pet  ‘Planter,''  and  for  such  conduct  will 
now  apologize,  and  redeem  ourselves  by  en¬ 
closing  you  one  dollar  as  subscription  money 
for  the  year  1857.  Subscribing  to  other  agri- 
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cultural  papers,  we  are  aware  like  yourself,  pa¬ 
pers  out  of  the  State  receive  excellent  ccntri- 
Wt ions  from  writers,  whose  pen  could  place 
4he  “Farmer  and  Planter,”  jfirst  on  the  list,  of 
agricultural  worth.  This  is  not  as  it  should  bo, 
and  we  hope  your  editorial  may  suggest#** 
#ro$e  writers  thtdr  defin-quincy,  for-smely  there 
is  a  prior  obligation  to  support  our  home  sheet. 

When  the  “Stale  Agricultural  Society’’  pub¬ 
lished  its  premium  list,  offering  premi*  nos  for 
■certain  essays,  we  felt  half  inclined  to  contend 
for  such  premiums,  but  sheer  reluctance  to  pub¬ 
lic  criticism  prevented,  and  as  the  essay  winch 
heads  this  article,  is  published  as  the  premium 
one  before  the  Society,  we  feel  assured  neither 
its  author  nor  your  readers  will  censuie  us  for 
passing  a  'CV&nque  upon  objectionable  portions 
ofit.  We  do  so,  however,  upon  the  principle 
that  a  child  may  review  what  a  sage  may  pub¬ 
lish. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Colds  “style  ofbuilding” 
negro  houses,  he  says  they  ought  to  he  IG'sl  18 
feet,  double  cabins,  with  the  doors  on  the 
South  side,  and  the  windows  on  the  West  side. 
Not/  we  cannot  sec  how  a  double  cabin  point¬ 
ing  South  can  have  more  than  one  end  to  the 
west,  hence  the  other  end  must  have  an  eastern 
window. 

H  c  next  advocates  chimneys  in  the  middle, 
although  he  admits  negroes  are  filthy  creatures. 
Will  not  these  middle  chimneys  increase  the 
opportunities  'for  their  being  more  filthy  by 
having  so  many  recesses  and  corners  to  hide 
faith  in?  And  will  not  double  cabins  necessari¬ 
ly  produce  the  same  effect?  We  think  double 
cabins  further  objectionable,  b°cause  seperate 
families  would  be  forced  to  live  too  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  case  of  fire  the  loss  would  he 
necessarily  doubled. 

The  pine  pole  houses  we  object  to  also,  be¬ 
muse  they  are  neither  tasty,  economical,  nor 
more  healthful  than  those  we  have.  Our 
plan  is  to  have  good  large  sills,  sufficiently 
heavy  plates,  broad  corner,  doorand  window  posts, 
and  no  other  frame.  These  posts  are  7b  feet 
long,  we  then  put  on  a  vertical  weather-hoard¬ 
ing  of  seven-eights  plunk,  10  inches  wide,  ynd 
long  enough  to  cover  both  sill  and  plate;  these 
plank  teach  .-each  Gthetr  cm  the  edge  without 
having  been  dressed,  and  the  cracks  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  vertical  battens,  half  inch  thick,  and 
three  inches  wide.  If  the  weather-boarding  lie 
put  on  with  the  splinters  running  upward, 
and  heavily  white- washed,  they  will  remain 
white  almost  for  years.  We  prefer  single  hous¬ 
es,  10^81,  with  a  garden  between  each  two,  to 
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prevent  cleanly  negroes  from  lining  made  filtlly, 
or  poacebie  negroes  5W»m  being  made  rgtnrrel- 
some. 

The  Colds  clothing  we  also  object  to.  Ilis- 
doublt  winter  suit,  with  his  summer  suit,  wliem 
added  to  cost  of  feeding  three  lbs.  of  meat' 
weekly,  molasses  occasionally;  meal  ad  Ubitunvr 
lid  a  blanket  or  comfort  hienially,  and  his  air- 
nual  tax,  with  the  ten  per  cent  interest  upon  hio1 
value  (to cover  contingencies.)  would  make- tins* 
expense  of  each  good  hand  per  annum  amount  to 
5 150,  or  three  good  bales  of  cotton.  The  av¬ 
erage  surplus  over  this  amount  made  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  plantations  one  year  with  another, 
would  not  pay  for  feeding  the  children  on 
mush.  No,  we  give  our  negroes  a  heavy,  well 
lined  frock-coat  every  other  winter ,  or  a  similar 
jacket  every  winter,  no  sucks  or  stockings, 
plow. hands,  two  pair  ofbrogans,  a  hat  or  cap* 
with  u  loose,  oiled  over-sack;  the  vmuih:ii  aro 
clothed  similarly,  one  suit,  summer  and  winter, 
with  head  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  extra. 
Planting  with  a  small  number  of  hands,  wo 
make  o«r  women  cook  lor  the.  possi  comilatus, 
and  like  the  plan  so  much,  we  would  adopt  a 
similar  one;  i.f  we  worked  one  hundred  hands 
We  plant  vegetables  for  the  negroes,,  ami  give 
them  meat,  bread  and  vegetables  the  year  round 
twice  a  day,  with  bread  and  milk  fur  sup¬ 
per. 

Put  we  had  no  idea  of  writing  so  much  when 
we  began,  and  must  close  somewhat  abruptly 
for  fear  of  becoming  tedious  to  myself  and  read- 
eis-  Yours,  truly,  Pkrkixs,  die 

Far  ;he  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Fifty  Year’s  of  'Successful  Culture  cf  the 

Grape  and  Making  Wine. 

Ma.  Editor  of  the  Farjjkr  and  Plaxtkr : 
A  short  time  since,  accident  threw  in  my  way 
the  second  volume  of  an  okl  work  written  on 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  process  of  ma¬ 
king  wine.  The  book  was  originally  written 
in  the  French  language,  and  was  translated  by 
Samuel  Humphreys.  The  author’s  name  is  not 
in  the  volume,  nor  is  there  anything  by  which 
to  tell  when  tho  book  was  written.  The  title 
ol  the  book  is,  “The Beauties  of  Nature.” 

i  he  grape  culture  in  this  country  is  certain¬ 
ly  in  its  infancy,  and  anything  that  is  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  will,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable,  be  thankfully  received  by  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  the  experiment.  With  this  be¬ 
lief,  I  am  induced  to  offer  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  taken  from  the  above  named  work.  Our 
author  says  that  the  particular  circumstances 
connected  with  the  process  of  the  vine,  are 
plantation,  propagation,  pruning,  cultivation, 
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binding.  etw'tliingyud  manuring,  He  says  that 
itjjshcitld  never  be  planted  in  such  strong  soils 
as  are  proper  for  corn  ;  fnl*  although  they  abound 
in  sa  ts  anti  juices,  yet  ns  they  always  harden  af- 
i.nr  rain,  least  succeeding  heatyendf’rs  t  hem 
impenetrable  o  the  a  lion  of  the  air  and  sun, 
and  nn: vents  ihe  due  refinement  ot  their  flub’:, 
and  the  vine  either  degenerates  into  a  yellow  hue 
or  yields  a  harsh  and  gross  juice. 

A  soil  moderately  thin  and  light,  rather  dry 
than  moist,  bending  into  a  declivity  am!  inter¬ 
mixed  with  gravel  or  sma'l  li  nts,  is  iiet'er  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  vine  than  the  richest  and  most  fertile. 
Vines  should  not  be  planted  near  n  river  or 
marshy  ground. 

Propagation  o>  tiif.  ViMx.— This  is  done  ei¬ 
ther  from  slips  or  from  plants  that  have  taken 
roots.  The  slips  should  be  cut  in  winter  and 
preserved  in  handiest  in  a  cellar  until  the  end  of 
March.  They  should  then  be  steeped  in  miry 
pits  for  eight  flays,  after  which  they  are  inser¬ 
ted  in  the  earth  in  a  slanting  position,  three  or 
four  set  in  an  aperture  one  foot  apart.  The 
large  end  of  the  slip  should  he  sunk  into  the 
earth  to  a  very  moderate  depth,  and  care  should 
always  he  taken  to  leave  nil  inch  or  two  of  old 
wood  that  lias  had  two  years  growth,  to  each 
slip. 

The  removal  of  root  d  plants  should  he  made 
in  November,  and  the  stocks  placed  in  thenew 
soil  the  moment  they  are  taken  out  of  their 
native  earth.  The  rooted  plants  begin  to  be 
fruitful  the  third  year. 

Pruning. — This  should  be  done  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Dressing  tkk  Vine. — This  is  done  in  March, 
after  pruning.  It  consists  in  laying  the  old 
•vine  in  trenches,  and  covering  all  up  except 
a  few  of  the  shoots.  The  removal  of  those 
•which  are  unproductive,  &c. 

Manuring  tiik  Vinks.— November  is  the 
proper  time  for  this  operation.  Cow  manure 
Is  the  best  for  light  soils.  When  the  soil  is 
strong,  the  horse  manure  may  he  mixed  with 
die  cow’s.  Sheep  manure  is  the  best  after  its 
heat  evaporates,  when  the  vine  grows  yellow. 

Training  the  Vine. — The  best  time  tor  this 
operation,  is  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear. 
It  is  customary  at  this  time  to  pare  the  vine, 
which  consists  in  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  retrenching  the  little  shoots 
which  rise  from  the  bottom.  All  weeds  and 
grass  which  spring  up  about  the  roots  of  the 
vine,  shouM.be  removed  two  or  three  times  per 
year. 

The  vine- has.  thj;ec  dangerous  enem:cs,  from 


whose  ravages  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  them, 
namely:  The  first  of  these  is  a  small  beetle 
that  resembles  a  May  hug  in  shape  and  color? 
but  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  size.  The  insect 
continues  ia  the  earth  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  and  fastens  itself  to  the  stems  of  fire  young 
vires  in  particular,  gnaws  the  most'  tender 
roots,  and  frequently  destroys  them.  If  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  month  of  May,  and  after 
it  lias  fixed  itself  on  the  green  foiinge.  it  preys 
oti  their  substance,  and  pierces  the  fruit  buds, 
and  young  shoots-  which-  often  proves  destrmv 
tive  to  all  the  new-  wood...  But  this- devastation- 
may  be  prevented1,  hi  a  great  measure,  by  sow¬ 
ing  a  good  quantity  of  beans  about  the  vine, 
which  t  e  animal  will  quit  for  the  new  growth 
of  beans,  and  these  may  be  easily  multiplied  in 
a  short  tithe.  Those  leaves  with  the  breed  of 
insects  that  rest  upon  them,  may  afterwards 
lie  advantageously  removed  and  burnt  around 
the  stem  of  the  vine,  by  which  means  another 
disaster  more  prejudicial  than  the  former,  mar 
lie  seasonably  prevented.  These  insects  pierce 
the  clusters  of  grapes  when  they  are  ripe,  in 
order  to  inject  their  eggs  into  ihe  berries,  in 
consequence  of  which  legions  of  worms  will 
lie  produced  to  the  destruction  of  the  grapes, 
and  tile  total  frustration  of  the  approaching 
vintage.  The  sun  draws  all  the  juice  from  the* 
penetrated  grapes,  and  soon  reduces-  the nv  to- 
powder.  When,  the  worms  aue  satisfied  with 
their  food,  they  seek  a  proper  retreat  for  th# 
accomplishment  of  their  transformation  into 
aurelae,  and  afterwards  into  beetles.  If  they 
happen  to  discover  a  heap  of  compost,  they 
choose  it  for  their  mansion,  and  the  growers  of 
the  vine  frequently  make  compost  heaps  near 
the  vine  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insect. 
This  manure  is  the  rendezvous  of  these  and  a 
variety  of  other  insects,  and  if  care  be  taken 
to  burn  it  at  the  close  of  winter,  all  these  nox¬ 
ious  animals  will  he  effectually  destroyed,  and 
the  ashes  are  almost  as  serviceable  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  itself.  There  is  likewise  another  small 
beetle,  something  less  than  a  common  fly,  and 
covered  with  a  green  shell,  whose  surface  glit¬ 
ters  with,  the  brigb.Uiess  of  gold.  This  insect 
is  furnished  with,  a  very  long  and  hard  trunk, 
indented!  into  several  saws,  which  proving 
prejudicial  to  the  grapes,  and  likewise  10  the 
tender- leaves  which  the  creature  rolls  around 
its  body,  and  lines  them  with  a  sort  of  down 
tor  the  reception  of  its  eggs.  In  the  winter 
season  it  either  returns  into  the  earth  or  lodges 
itself  in  a  heap  of  compost,  where  it  continues 
buried  in  sleep.  The  vine  dressers  are  indus¬ 
trious  to  find  out  these  contorted  leaves  \yhjqh 
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infold  the  e-gs,  and  fcurn^them  at  t h o  foot  of  I 
the  vine. 

w.  u.  | 

(CONCLUDED  in  CUE  NEXT.)  | 

For  the  Farmer  ami  Planter, 
to  feed  yotttig  Horses.” 

Mr.  Editor: — Seeing  directions  in  the  Feb-  | 
ruary  number  of  your  excellent  Farmer  and 
Planter,  “how  to  feed  young  hot  ses.”  reminded 
me  that  some  of  your  readers  may  bo  benefited  , 
by  learning  how  to  feed  horses  of  greater  age.  ; 
{  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  last  fall  year, 
whose  little  son  took  and  fed  my  horse,  and 
who,  upon  inquiry  of  his  father,  reported  that  j 
fie  had  given  him  eight  ears  of  corn,  I  remark-  j 
ed  that  he  must  give  my  horse  more  that!  that,  J 
which  he  at  once  directed  done,  hut  stated  that 
he  fed  his  horses  eight  ears  at  a  feed,  three  times 
aday  and  they  kept  iu  good  order,  that  he  had  not 
lotig  before  travelled  some  two  months  perhaps, 
on  a  horse  of  pretty  large  size,  giving  him  but 
ten  ears  at  a  feed,  and  his  horse  improved.  I 
told  him  mine  would  not  live  on  that ;  he  replied, 
try  ten  ears  of  good  size,  100  of  which  will 
make  a  bushel,  fed  regularly  three  times  a  day, 
and  if  your  horse*  are  not  in  good  order,  bring 
them  to  me  next  fall,  and  1  Wt!!  fatten  them 
gratis.  Well,  sir,  1  have  done  so  as  near  as  I 
could  have  done  it,  (my  horses  occasion  ally  I 
missing  a  meal  for  which  l  added  nothing  to  the 
next.)  and  find  my  horses  in  better  condition 
ill  an  heretofore.  I  have  now  a  horse  rather 
on  the  small  order  15  hands  high,  which  1  fat-  j 
tened  ou  ten  ears  three  times  a  day,  using  all  j 
the  time,  and  now  keep  him  in  fine  condition  ; 
an  eight  ears  night  and  morning,  and  six  at  j 
dinner.  My  mules  eat  six  ears  night  and  morn-  ; 
ing  and  four  at  dinner,  and  are  fat,  though  they 
are  small  and  my  corn  targe,  such  as  we  grow  j 
jn  Pickens,  j 

To  prevent  a  Horse  from  breaking  Iii^Slriiile. 

A  subscriber  from  Mississppi.  writes  in  a  P.  S.,  as 
follows.  The  information  is  worth  to  any  man  hav¬ 
ing  a  bridle-breaking  horse.  the  price  of  the  Farmer 
and  Plante/  at  least  one  year. — Editor  F.  &.  P. 

P.  S.  Have  you  a  horse  that  breaks  his  | 
bridle?  Go  to  the  stare,  buy  a  large  fiddle¬ 
string,  tie  ope  end  of  it  to  his  bit,  pass  the 
other  up  under  the  head-atall  and  tie  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bit.  Tie  the  string  from 
£  to  |  of  an  inch  shorter  than,  the  head-stall, 
take  loose  the  martingales  and  hitch  him  with 
the  reins  (strong  ones)  and  let  him  pull.  Thus 
you  see  all  the  strain  will  be  upon  the  cat-gut,  j 
and  that  cutting  down  on,  his*  naked  head  soon  j 


brings  him  to  terms.  1  have  never'yet  seen 
one  make  the  third  attempt  under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  rarely  a  second.  Try  it. 


Spanish  Saving  Wheat. 

Mr  Editor: — 1  see  some  boastiug'giu  your 
last  number,  of  the  increase  of  Spanish  Spring 
Wheat ;  that  Mr.  Reed  had  from  one  and  a  half 
ounces  threshed  and  cleaned  up  thirteen  and  a 
half  pounds,  which  was  2:6  fold.  Some  years 
since  I  raised  from  tw*'  quarts  of  little  Y>hite 
Bearded  Wheat  20£  bushels  of  clean  Wheat, 
which  was  an  increase  of  424  fold.  1  raised 
the  two  quarts  the  year  previous  from  120 
grains,  and  t It e  fowls  destroyed  a  part,  of  the 
product  at  that.  R.  J.  W. 

Dover ,  (Inert  County,  Feb  maty  10,  1857. 


Crumbling  Bones  in  Ashes. 

Having  seen  in  the  Farmer  a  short  time  since 
a  communication  from  friend  E.  G.  13.,  of 
Yarmouth,  concerning  his  “lior.es,”  in  which 
he  complains  that  his  hones  though  packed  away 
last  April  (1  believe,  tor  I  have  not  the  paper 
at  hand.)  will  not  soften  ;  let  me  give  him  a  bit 
of  my  experience. 

A  year  ago  last  March.  1  saw  a  statement 
in  tii v  Dollar  Newspaper,  that  bones  treated  as 
friend  13.  has  treated  Isis,  would  decompose 
a  good  manure.  Accordingly  I  took  a  barrel 
and  put  it!  ashes  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
then  a  layer  of  bones,  ami  covered  them  with 
ashes.  It  was  then  wet  with  urine  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  supposed  the  ashes  was  completely 
saturated  with  the  liquid.  Then  another  layer 
of  hones  was  added,  and  covered  as  before,  and 
and  wet  with  the  same  liquid.  This  process  wa§ 
repeated  till  the  barrel  was  full,  and  then  left  Wtw 
disturbed  till  the  last  of  May,  when  it  was  dug 
out  to  be  used,  nud  the  bones  were  found  to  be 
soft  enough  to  lie  out  with  a  shovel,  except  a 
few  jaw- hones  and  teeth,  which  seemed  to  be 
pfutf  against  the  leech,  in  a  great  measure.  I 
have  nuiv  Ruta  Bagas  grown  on  the  mixture.. 
It  was  put  in  the  drills  and  covered  about  four- 
inches;  I  supposed  itsnightbe  rather  strong,  and 
buried  it  accordingly.  Within  a  week  or  two 
those  Bagas  looked  as  if  they  had  got  hold  uf 
something  that  agreed  with  them. 

If  E.  G.  B.  will  give  bones  time.  I  think  there- 
will  be  no  trouble  about  their  becoming  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  to  pieces  with  your  fin¬ 
gers,  as  the  most  of  mine  were.  But  mine 
were  in  pickle  nearly  13  months,  instead  of  3  or 
4,  as  friend  B.  says  his  have  been.  Whether 
soap  suds  would  he  more  effectual  than  u  fine, 
of  less  sa»  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  some  one 
who,  is  more  of  a  chemist  than  myself.  1  used 
the  urine  in  order  to  save  it,  as  my  faith  in  the 
softening  of  the  hones  was  like  a  “small  grain 
of  mustard  seed.”  From  present  appearance 
the  mixture  is  very  a  powerful  fertilizer  for  llu- 
to  Bagus  at  least.  So  be  patient,  friend  B.,  let 
them  soak  til!  next  spring  and  th.eu  try  it  on 
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soiik'  ofyour  crops,  an.l  let  us  know  the  result 
of  your  ex  peritmvnts.  S. 

AN rlh  Yarmouth ,  Aitg.  0,  1855. 

Note.— We  like  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  above  communication.  The  roursepr  po¬ 
sed  will  make  a  rare  coiiibination  oHe:tilzin1g 
materials,  and  a  hogshead  or  vat  near  l  he  out¬ 
house  of  every  house-keeper  tilled  as  directed, 
Will  become  useful  in  none  ways  I  ban  one. 

\Ed.  Maine  Farmer. 

We  cop  /  the  above  from  I  he  Maine  Farmer, 
and  highly  approve  of  the  plan  recommended 
for  such  localities  as  can  furnish  unleached 
wood  ashes  and  where  sulphuric  acid  can  not  be 
procured  —  but  when  su’pburic  acid,  Call  lie 
bought  at  3  cents  per  pound,  or  less,  it  and  not 
ashes,  should  he  used  to  deeom pose  hones.  The 
hone  muy  he  thus  prepared: — Mix  hones  and 
brush  together,  then  set  i  re  to  the  brush, 
which,  if  the  quant  ity  of  .brush  be  not  too  large, 
will  carbonize  the  hones  on  their  surfaces  alone, 
and  thus  render  them  t’i.di'e,  so  as  to  he  easily 
broken.  When  broken  they  are  then  ready  for 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus: — Stand  a 
hogshead  on  end,  take  out  the  upper  head,  trim 
off  the  edge  of  this  head  and  bore  a  few  augur- 
holes  of  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
through  it,  place  a  few  stones  or  brick  on  the 
bottom  head,  and  on  these  place  the  upper  head 
prepared  as  above— then  throw  in  100  gallons 
of  water,  and  5  to  10  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid, 
stirring  the  water  briskly  to  prevent  the  acid 
jailing  to  the  bottom  ;  then  throw  in  the  burnt 
bones,  stirring  the  mass  each  day  for  a  week,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  hones 
may  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  and  thrown 
(Oyer  any  compost,  or  applied  in  the  fluid  form 
-dilute?,  .direct  to  the  laud.  Masses  of  earth  or 
.charcoal  dustMUay  he  wetted  with  it,  and  then 
(Scatter  d  like  ashe*  or  other  finely  divided  tna-. 
•iiure.  More  hours  and  acid  may  from  time  to 
time  be  added  to  the  hogshead,  taking  care  al¬ 
ways  to  have  more  bones  than  the  acid  will 
^dissolve.  One  bushel  of  bones,  so  prepared, 
will  be  more  effective  on  the  crops  of  the  first 
five  years,  then  ten  bushels  treated  with  ashes. 

Working  Farmer. 

- — —  maxsfr  *■*■«  - 

Subsoiling,  &c. ,  &c. 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  publication,  vve 
have  on  all  suitable  occasions  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  lire  great  and  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity,  if  the  improvement  of  our  worn  out 
soils  and  consequent  increase  of  product  is  the  object 
in  view,  for  the  use  id  the  subsoil  plow.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  residing  tsd  the  sod  the  inorganic  constituents 
which  have  been  removed  by  a  long  continued  course 
of  cropping,  we  extract  the  following  from  an 
able  Geological  report  in  relation  to  the  soils  of  Ken_ 
lucky,  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  by  D.  D, 
Owens,  State  Geologist,  who  seems  from  his  report, 
which  we  hud  in  the  ffailroad  .Record,  ,o  be  an  able 
officer  and  one  who  is  pursuing  the  true  policy  for  the 
arming  interests  of  die  State  in  searching  lor  the  com- 
poifent  parts  of  die  soil  arid  subsoil,  and  pointing  out  a 


sburca  of  supply  in  the  latter  whenever  a  deficiency  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  former.  In  a  word,  in  searching  for  the 
onjtls  of  the  metals  instead  of  the  metals  themselves, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  paramount  object  of 
most  of  the  Surveyors  ofeurown  Mate. 

Editor  F.  &  P. 

Seeing,  then,  whence  the  organic  anil  vola¬ 
tile  matters  of  the  soil  may  lie  derived,  the  next 
inquiry  which  presents  itself  in  connection 
with  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  soil  just 
given  is,  can  any  or  all  of  the  removed  inor¬ 
ganic  constituents  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil 
or  the  under-clay  that  underlies  the  soil  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  if  so,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  and  cheapest  source,  whence  they  can  bo 
restored  to  the  soil. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  immediate  sub¬ 
soil  (a)  and  the  under-clay  (b)  give  the  answer 


to  this  question  : 

A.  13. 

Organic  and  volatile  matter .  2,843  3,112 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  6,235  J7’02(J 

Carbonate  of  lime .  356  194 

Magnesia . .  226 

Phosphoric  acid . 099  477 

Sulphuric  acid .  082  088 

Potash .  182  297 

Soda .  038  111 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates .  89,900  77,820 

LossT.. .  049  881 


100,000  100,000 

The  conclusion  from  the  preceeding  analysis 
is  that  they  can  be  supplied  to  a  limited  extent 
bv  the  immediate  subsoil ;  but  in  much  greater 
abundance  by  the  red,  ferruginous  under-clay 
which  is  found  universally  a  few  feet  under  the 
soil  of  this  part  of  Jefferson  county.  This  Uli- 
der-clay  is  not  only  rich  in  alumina  and  perox¬ 
ide  of  iron,  uucoutarninated  with  protoxide  of 
iron,  earths  which  have  a  remarkable  power  of 
absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
yielding  it  by  degrees  to  plants,  besides  retain¬ 
ing  other  manures  and  water,  but  in  adddition, 
this  red  under-clay,  it  will  be  observed,  contains 
moie  than  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  alkalies  which  are 
in  the  virgin  soil.  How  important  is  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  farmer;  he  learns  by  these 
chemical  analyses  that  he  need  not  go  to  any 
other  source,  at  present,  for  his  supply  of  tho 
inorganic  food  of  plants;  and  either  by  the  aid 
of  powerful  subsoil  plows,  where  this  red  clay 
is  sufficiently  near  the  surfac  to  bp  reached  by 
this  operation,  or  where  it  lies  too  deep  to  bo 
thus  turned  up,  he  can  obtain  it  by  only  sinking 
with  his  pickaxe  and  shovel  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  his  own  land. 

I  have  heard  farmers,  and  even  those  who 
professed  to  he  chemists,  express  their  doubts 
that  this  science  could  ever  disclose  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  vegetable  assimilation,  or  the  way  in 
which  plants  received  their  nourishment  and 
that  transposition  of  the  elements  thereto  con¬ 
tributing;  but  he  who  has  closely  watched  the 
rapid  strides  of  discovery  in  chemistry  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  cannot  fail  to  have 
most  implicit  confidence  in  this  noble  science. 

Already  upwards  of  ope  hundred  and  fifty 
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soils  have  been  collected  in  Kentucky  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Geological  Surviy 
of  the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  these  have 
been  selected  in, sets  of  three  and  four  from  the 
same  locality,  as  lias  been  done  in  Jefferson 
county,  and  arc  now  in  rapid  progress  of  nnnly* 
sis,  many  of  which  wi  1  apj  efti*  iti  the  fort hj 
coming  second  volume  at  the  close  of  this  sea¬ 
son. 

I  may  also  state  in  this  place,  that  so  far  as 
these  chemical  analyses  have  been  carried,  they 
have,  in  every  instance,  been  able  to  show  rot 
only  the  difference  in  composition  of  the  soils 
from  the  various  formations,  hut  also  the  pre¬ 
ruse  ingredients  removed  by  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  these. 

lam  not  aware  that  sn  h  an  extensive  com¬ 
parative  investigation  of  the  soils,  on  the  same 
plan,  has  ever  been  undertaken  ;  and  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  there  does  not  result 
therefrom  most  important  practical  results  to 
the  land-owners  of  this  common  wealth. 

- i—  Ml-  -0— — - 

Many  of  our  scratching  friends  who  do  not  believe 
in  deep  plowing,  would  do  well  to  read  carefully  and 
profit  by  the  following  correct  and  sensible  remarks  of 
“  Franklin,”  who  is,  doubtless,  a  thinking,  practical 
man,  capable  of  teaching  a  good  many  who  believe 
themselves  to  he  au  fait  in  the  business  especially  of 
plowing.  The  great  secret  is  here  unfolded,  plow  d  rep 
jn  the  prepation  and  shallow  hi  the  cultivation- 

From  the  Luirensville  Herald 
Deep  Plowing. 

Mr.  Stokes:— T  am  glad  to  see  in  your  issue 
of  January  23d,  you  republished,  from  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Planter  and  Soil  of  the  South, _ t  h e  statement 
of  their  management  of  two  acres  of  corn  which 
took  the  premium  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama 
Fairs.  Your  readers  will  remember  this  was 
the ‘‘Prol  fic  Corn,’’ and  produced  95  bushel  • 
to  the  acre.  As  to  the  “Prolific,”  I  have  tried 
it  on  a  small  scale,  and  fear  it  will  turn  out  an¬ 
other  Baden  corn  affair — but  let  your  readers 
try  it  too  ;  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  a  small  trial 
will  not  hurt  them  much,  even  if  it  fail.  They 
ought  not  to  he  afraid  to  get  knowledge  by  ex¬ 
perience — it  is  the  best  school. 

But  what 'I  regard  as  a  matter  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  is  how  these  two  acres  were  prepar¬ 
ed  and  cultivated:  In  Felniary,  “plowed  and 
subsoiled  deeply.  1st.  of  April,  broke  it  up 
will)  light  shovel — run  two  scooter  furrows  (one 
after  the  other,)  5  feet  apart — dropped  a  table 
spoonful  of  guano  every  3  feet,  and  covered 
with  .2  or  3  inches  of  earth,  and  on  this  planted 
the  seed.’’  When  6  inches  high,  "plowed,  itioith 
a  light  shovel,”  &c. — “This  was  all  (he  plowing 
it  ever  had.  All  the  after  culture  was  with  the 
horse  hoe  and  hand  hoe.  Our  principles  of  cul¬ 
ture  arc,  deep  tillage  (breaking  up)  at  first  and 
surface  (shallow)  culture  to  the  growing  crop . 

Hero  is  the  secret,  Mr.  Editor;  it  is  not  so 
much  the  kind  of  corn  as  the  preparation  and 
the  culture.  Dee]),  deep  plowing,  m  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  the  days  are  short  and  cool,  and  the 
mules  and  horses  stand  it  well,  and  shallow 
(surface)  culture  in  the  growing  crop,  when  the 


days  are  long  and  hot,  and  trying  to  man  and 
beast. 

It  amazes  me  see  how  f'vv  of  our  farmers 
break  up  their  lands  in  the  fall  and  winter;  and 
when  at  last  they  do  it,  how  lew  plow  deep. 
They  do  not  gain  time,  and  the  work  is  not 
easier  when  delayed;  but  t  lie  contrary — and  by 
breaking  up  in  time,  we  can  rest  our  horses  a 
spell  in  the  spring,  and  recruit  them  before 
they  begin  the  summer  work.  Every  one 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  We  should  favor  our 
lands,  we  should  favor  our  negroes  and  mules, 
making  their  necessary  work  as  light  as  may  be, 
so  that  it  is  also  effectual.  By  plowing  deep 
in  the  winter,  we  do  this — by  plowing  deep  we 
bury  the  stubble  in  the  soil  and  convert  it  into 
food  tor  plants,  instead  of  leaving  it  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  Hy  off  into  the  air.  Bv  plowing  deep, 
the  air  penetrates,  and  mellows,  and  fertilizes 
the  soil.  By  plowing  deep,  the  rains  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  retained  fbr  the  use  of  the  plant, 
and  its  roots  find  room  to  extend  deep  and 
wide,  in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  And, 
finally,  by  plow ing deep  in  the  winter,  the  sum¬ 
mer  work  is  lighter  to  both  man  and  horse. 
This  i-  no  new'  doctrine.  Long  ago  Four  Richard 
said : 

‘  Plow  de  g)  while  slagga-d*  sleep. 

And  j oil'll  have  corn  lo  sell  and  bet  p 

By  surface  culture  we  avoid  cutting  t he  foots, 
ft  will  he  remembered,  tiie  above  premium  com 
was  cultivated  in  a  very  dry  seas,  n;  it  stood 
the  drought.  By  surface  cnLure  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pose  the  soil  to  t  he  action  of  the  sun  an  1  winds  so 
much  and  thus  preserve  its  fertility.  By  surface 
culture  vyp  make  thejwork  light  to  the  mule;  ran 
do  more  of  it,  and  keep  him  in  good  pi  ght  ;  but 
let  iy>  one  think  of  surface  culture  who  does  not 
prepare  by  plowing  deep.  In  the  fall  and  win  - 
ter  plow  vour  stubble  lands  deep.  Flow  Dicki*. 

FRANKLIN. 

From  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

Afew  Words  about  Deep  Culture  and  Drought. 

In  the  region  of  the  country  in  which  1  live 
we  had  a  drought  of  the  greatest  severity,  in 
the  summer  of]  854  by  means  of  w  hich  our  crops 
of  corn,  hemp,  small  grainand  grass  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  common 
average,  and  immense  losses  incurred.  My 
farm  suffered  about  as  much  as  any  around 
me;  and  in  casting  about  for  some  method  of 
avoiding,  as  far  as  I  could  by  tillngm,  the  evils 
of  a  similar  visitation,  I  concluded  to  make 
no  change  in  the  crops  themselves,  but  to  make 
a  fair  trial  of  deeper  culture  of  the  soil.  I 
ought  to  say,  that  my  land  is  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  of  limestone  land,  and  had  been  in  eujtiva- 
ion  for  more  than  sixty  years,  during  the  latter 
half  of  which  it  had  been  very  carefully  ame¬ 
liorated,  as  far  as  that  could  lie  done  bv  a  gen- 
emus  rotation  of  crops,  in  a  four-fold  shift,  hy 
fair  culture— by  keeping  it  clean,  untrodden 
where  it  was  bare,  and  soon. 

In  the  autumn  of  J854,  I  procured  f.iom  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Wingate,  of  Lousville,  Ky.,  two  of  their 
sub-soil  plows;  and  with  the  help  of  good  com¬ 
mon  plows,  and  three  sub-soil  plows  following 
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them,  1  broke  up, by  the  mid dle’of  Murcli  about 
eighty  acres  of  clover,  «mJ  planted  corn  in  it 
Wtr!iy  in  May.  The  common  plow  turtled  over 
(fheXop  soil,  about  five  inches  ileep  ;  tHe  sub¬ 
soil  plows  went  into  the  furrow  about  eight 
inches  deeper,  merely  breaking  and  stirring  the 
groundjbn!  not  bringing  it  to  the  surface— making 
about  13  inches  in  all.  The  result  was  a  crop 
of  about  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre — -the  year 
(1355)  being  a  very  fine  season  for  corn,  and 
the  common  yield  of  the  ground  being  about 
«ixty  bushels.  In  1850,  this  ground  was  put 
iim  oats,  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  sown  24 
bushels  to  the  acre.  T  his  year  (1356)  has  also 
been  a  year  of  severe  drought,  in  this  region. 
My  oat  crop  was  about  half  an  ordinary  crop, 
but  was  considerably  better  than  any  other  oat 
crop  in  my  neighborhood,  lam  almost  afraid 
to  nay,  I  have  heretofore  raised  over  a  hundred 
measured  bushels  of  oats  to  t'kc  none but  as  nine 
or  ten  of  my  neighbors  measured  the  land  and 
the  oats,  and  !  got  a  premium  from  one  of  our 
largest  Societies  for  t  lieu,  I  hope  your  readers 
*sv i  1 1  try  to  believe  it.  Lot  me  say,  that  cast- 
iron  points  to  sub-soil  plows  are  extremely 
troublesome,  and  that  unless  lean  get  them 
with  steel  points,  I  will  not  use  them  any  more. 
However,  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  deep  soils 
limy  are  not  the  best  instrument,  any  how  ;  but 
1  should  suppose  they  arc  invaluable  in  rich,  thin 
mid  light  soils,  where  the  suh-soi!  is  near  the 
surface,  and  not  so  good  as  the  top  soil.  So, 
•not  being  altogether  satisfied  with  the  stjb-soil 
iplows,  and  thinking  i  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  rich  under  soil,  on  the  top,  as  wndl  as  to 
have  a  deeper  tilth,  i  procured  through  a  friend, 
Li  the  fall  of  1355.  from  Chicago,  a  large  plow 
known  with  us  as  the  Illinois  Prairie  Plow. 
It  is,  essentially,  two  plows  on  one  hennr,  the 
hinder  plow  set  deeper,  and  much  larger  than 
the  foward  one.  It  takes  three  very  stout  hor¬ 
ses,  (four  would  he  better.)  to  use  the  plow. 
In  our  land,  it  will  cut  and  turn  upside  down 
a  furrow  about  twelve  inches  square;  and 
with  one  of  them,  I  turned  over  fifty  acres  of 
'clover  sod,  during  last  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
•and  planted  the  ground  in  corn,  aboutthe  lUth 
•of  May  last.  The  corn  stood  badly,  and  much 
of  it  had  to  be  replanted.  This  summer  has 
been  one  of  protracted  drought.  The  result  is 
this  :  my  fifty  acre  field  did  not  look  well  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season  :  my  other  corn  looked 
better;  the  corn  ofsorne  of  my  neighbors  looked 
better.  But  as  the  passed  season  and  the  drought 
fell  on  us  more  and  more  intensely,  thiseorn 
held  its  own,  find  even  seemed  to  gain  a  little, 
while  other  corn,  that  promised  far  better,  in 
*early  appearenee,  gradually  succumbed  to  the 
hot,  dry  season.  At  last,  the  rains  came,  and 

then,  when  other  corn  was  past  redemption,  my 
Illinois-plow  corn  lifted  up  its  head  brightly 
and  vigorously.  Its  product  will  he  about  forty- 
live  bushels  to  the  acre — the  average  product 
of  my  neighborhood  not  reaching  prohahy  twen- 

.  ty-five  bushels  It  seems  to  me,  threlbre,  that 


effeitual  method. of  this,  is  not  sub-soiling,  but 
ho  fiat,  deep  plowing.  And,  perhaps,  When  i 
add,  that  except  implements  I  have  myself,  and 
except  the  experiments  I  have  herin  spoken 
of,  there  are  neither  Mich  implements,  nor  such 
proceedings  anywhere  about  me,  you  will,  at 
least,  hold  rne  excused  for  makinig  s'O  ihr.n.y 
words  over  what  little  I  have  done  in  tiie  Vh 'al¬ 
ter  during  three  seasons. 

The  recurrence  of  these  terible  droughts  ftr« 
a  new  and  most  important  feature  in  our  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs,  in  the  central  States  in  the 
West.  We  must  try  to  provide  against  the 
ruin  which  will  follow  in  their  train,  either  in 
changing  the  staples  of  our  industry,  or  by 
adopting  methods  of  culture  which  will  enub’e 
our  present  staples  to  endure  them  better. — 
Anything  has  therfore,  some  value,  that  affords 
to  practical  farmers  a  reliable  hint  even,  in  ei¬ 
ther  direction.  Philo-Agricola. 

Ashes,  Lime,  &c.,  in  Farming. 


The  qusotion  is  often  asked  us  by  farmers, 
whether  they  cannot  profitably  use  some  oth¬ 
er  fertilizers  besides  barn-yard  manure.  They 
tell  us  that,  with  all  due  economy  they  get  to 
the  end  of  their  manure  heap  before  they  get 
to  the  end  of  fields  which  need  manuring. 

To  such  inquiries  we  must  say  that  we  regard 
barn-yard  manure, composted  with  muck,  leaves* 
weeds  front  the  garden,  sods  from  the  corners 
of  pastures,  and  all  the  refuse  of  the  kitcrien,  as/ 
the  farmer’s  chief  dependence.  We  think  that 
sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the  making 
of  compost.  It  should  be  the  farmer’s  constant 
effort  to  t  urn  ever)  thing  into  manure  that  can  he 
properly  so  used.  When  he  has  done  this,  lie 
may,  if  necessary,  inquire  about  other  fertilli- 
zers.  If  the  land  is  cold,  stiff’clay,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  to  give  it  a  thorough  dress* 
ingoflime.  If i t  it*  also  wet  and  sour,  the  li¬ 
ming  should  be  preceded  by  thorough  draining. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended 
for  land  about  to  he  sown  with  wheat.  Good 
results  would  follow  this,  undoubtedly.  But 
we  have  often  thought  that  ashes  were  still 
more  valuable.  Several  salts  are  neccessary  to 
the  full  growth  and  perfection  of  a  Wheat  crop. 
The  superphosphate  furnishesonly  brie  of  these. 
Ashes  on  the  contrary,  furnish  several,  pot¬ 
ash  and  several  Others,  liiore  or  less  valua¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  ffdin  which 
they  are  made.  They  also  perform  another  Of¬ 
fice  in  theeconomy  of  agriculture,  of  considerable 
importance.  In  the  making  of  composts,  they 
act  as  solvents  of  many  other  substances  vt  Inch 
are  entirely  useless  ris  manures  until  dissolved. 
They  seem  to  rennet-  sandy  soils  compact  and 
moist,  and  stiff'  soils,  they  often  render  light  and 
f Via  hie. 

Farmers,  then,  act  unwisely  when  they  waste 
their  ashes,  or  sell  them.  Every  bone,  also, 
about  their  premises,  should  be  saved  and  dis¬ 
solved  and  mixed  in  the  compost  heap.  Ihev 
as  far  as  these  experiments  go,  they  prove  clear-  can  well  afford  to  buy  them  at  live  cents  a 
ly,  that  a  deeper  culture  than  we  have  been  I  pound.  No  bank  pays  so  good  as  a  bank.of  ma- 
satisfied  with,  is  a  partial  remedy  against  drought  j  mire.  Let  every  farmer — every  well  made  far- 
and  is  a  great  advantage  even  in  good  seasons;  mer  does —  give  a  large  share  of  his  thoughts  to 
■and  that,  in  deep  soils,  the  cheapest  and  most  i  the  inquiry,  how  ho  can  himself,  and  on  his 
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•own  premises,  etirh'h  ’his  Sami,  wliilt.*  at  the 
same  time  he  is  gathering  from  it  lage  crop?. 
After  he  has  done  this  lie  may,  if  he  pleus’e?, 
■think  about  the  hobos  Island  ami  the  various 
mixtures  ofthe  fertilizers.— -£xc/icn-",e. 

- - -  — ■ wjsi*-  a  -4-  <b  -flDrjw-— - - — . — 

Wheel  Carriages. 

1.  A  horse  draws  with  'tiro  fjr’fth’b^it  advantage  wbeSr 
the  line  of  traction  or  draught  is  inclined  upward,  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  ofabont  15  degrees  with  die  horizon¬ 
tal  plane- 

2.  By  this  inclination,  the  line  of  traciion  is  set  tit 
light  angles  to  the  shape  of  the  horses’  shoulders,  all 
parts  of  which  are,  therefore,  equally  pr<«  ed  hy  the 
collar. 

3.  Single  horses  arc  preferaldot-o  teams,  because  in 
a  team,  all  l>nl  the  shall  horse  draw  hnr’zontally,  aiitl 
'Consequently  to  disadvantage. 

4.  A  horse,  when  part  nl  the  weight  presses  on  his 
back  will  draw  a  weight  to  which  he  w'wnki 'otherwise 
be  incompetent. 

:i.  The  fore-wheels  of  carriages  are  less  than  the 
•hind-wheels  for  the  convenience  of  turning  inti  smaller 
■compass 

G.  'In  ascending,  high  wheels  faciliiafe'Sjedrtriiglit,  in 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters;  hut  in 
■descending,  they  press  in  the  same  piopoition. 

7.  In  descending,  the  body  ofacart  may  he  advan¬ 
tageously  thrown  backwards,  so  tha't  the  h’ortotn  frf  ft 
will  he  horizontal,  while  the  shafts  ifcd-fTfe downwards. 

8-  In  loading  fnl'eAVireelctl  carriages,  ‘the  greatest 
freight should  he  laid  upon  the  large  wheels. 

'9.  Dished  wheels  are  better  calculated  than  any 
other  to  sustain  the  jolts  and  una voidable  inequalities 
»f  pressure  arising  front  the  roughness  of  roads. 

10.  The  extremities  of  the  axles  should  he  in  the 
saiue  horizontal  plane,  and  the  wifeeis  should  be  plac- 
‘ed  on  them  at  right  tingles. 

it.  "Broad  cylindrical  wheels  smooth  and  harden  a 
road,  while  narrow  ones  cut  it  into  furrows,  and  coni- 
■cat  ones  grind  the  hardest  stones  to  powder. 


The  Horse-. 


Sawdust  vs  Litter. — Some  weeks  ago  an  article 
■fiji [reared  in  the  columns  ofthis  paper,  in  which  sawdust 
was  mentioned  and  recommended  as  a  litter  for  stables, 
which  possessed  a  superiority  over  straw  in  several 
jpartlc trial's.  We  have  just  noticed  it  communication 
til  the  Farmer  and  Visitor,  (Manchester,  N*  H..)  in 
which  the  writer  mentions,  severa  I  other  advantages  in 
addition  to  those  which  were  named  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  onr  columns.  Among  the  pointsin  which 
sawdust  was  found  superior  to  straw  hy  t lie  person 
who  had  tried  it  in  New  Humsphire.  the  first  mention¬ 
ed  is,  that  it  occupied  less  room  it:  the  barn,  which  is 
not  till  frequently,  as  is  the  case  in  this  paper,  a  matter 
ofsonie  impoitance.  Next,  sawdust  is  claimed  as  su¬ 
perior  to  straw,  because  it  absorbs  more  of  the  fertil¬ 
izing  matters  about  the  stable,  the  person  using  it  be¬ 
ing  very  sure  that  the  ammonical  emanations  were  less 
strong  @n  opening  the  doors  in  the  morning  than  when 
stra  vv  litter  was  used.  Next,  it  is  said  to  he  much  less  of  a 
chore  to  clean  the  stable,  and  also,  that  so  little  com¬ 
paratively  is  to  he  thrown  out  that,  one  load  lasted  a  long 
time.  The  next  thing  named  us  an  advantage  of  saw¬ 
dust  as  litter  is. that  the  manure  heap  occupied  so  much 
less  space  than  when  straw  was  used,  and  thus  ad¬ 
mitted  more  easily  of  being  protected  hy  a  covering 
from  the  wasting  effects  of  exposure  to  situ,  wind  and 
rains.  Then  again  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  lo  have 
in  one’s  yard  manure  iti  as  small  hulk  as  possible, 
and  this  is  effected  io  a  great  extent  by  the  use  o {’saw¬ 
dust.  The  same  amount  of  f’ertillizitig  matter  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  contained  in  one  load  of  manure  made  from 
t-uwdtt  at,  as  there  i\  bmiJ  be  in  two -or  threo  lends  of 


,  that  which  had  been  made  from  straw  hflVfr  Then, 
i  too.  in  the  field  it  would  be  free  from  #9  the  trouble 
j  which  long  manure  frequently  gives. 

All).  Country  Gentleman, 

j  Let  tin?  horse  feel  as  naturally  ns  :  os.-ilbb  in  the  sin* 
b!e.  IIs  lias  been  furnished  with  a  longjtieck  in  or- 
i  der  that  he  may  reach  down  to  feed,  as  he  tines  in  ihn 
pasture,  and  util  that  he  may  reach  up,  and  pull  out 
1  a  small  lock  of  hay  (Inin  the  reck.  Give  a  iiorse  a  man 
ger  to  feed  out  of,  so  that  lie  can  enjoy  eating,  and  do¬ 
nut  oblige  hill)  to  steal  his  fodder  from  a  rack,  with- 
'tin*n'<nv  spaces,  ns  though  h  v  did  not  dt  serve  hi-  keep- 
;  i‘>Vg.  It  is  thought  that  a  horse  will  waste  his  hay  if  ho 
is  fed  from  a  manger;  hut  he  will  not,  if  he  harT^'tftith 
!  ;!inv.  given  in  proper  quantum-. 

The  horsemen  say,  feed  a  horse  as  you  do  yourself, 
’Give  him  his  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  noth-' 
■i>ng  between  meals,  [l  is  a  mistaken  kindness  that 
j’keepthiy  continually  before  a  Iiorse.  When  he  has 
l  more  hay  before  him  thin  lie  can  eat  up  clean,  lie 
wastes  it,  or  eats  mure  than  Ins  system  requires. 

A  Iiorse  should  have  enough  to  eat.  and  then,  if  not 
in  use.  should  stand  three  or  four  hours  with  nothing! 
before  him.  Such  a  course  of  treatment  keeps  his  up. 
i  petite  keen,  and  he  relishes  nis  dinner. 

Let  him  have n  geueroiissnpply  o'  gou.I  bedd’ng.  A 
horse  enjnyr  a  good  nice  bed.  as  much  as  a  man,  ami 
j  whv  should  lie  not  have  it.’  A  good  horse  deserves- 
!  it.  Because  he  cannot  complain  of  sleeping  in  the" 
wet  and  dirt  of  stable,  or  on  hard  plank,  let  mi  mair 
think  that  his  horse  does  not  appreciate  such  favors  as  «• 
good  l  ed.  He  vv  ill  lie  down  during  the  day  occasionally,- 
if  he  is  well  cared  for.  Fur  summer  use.  sawdust 
makes  excellent  bedding.  It  is  tool,  swe-t  and  even,- 
I  and  also  keeps  the  stall  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water,  is  indispens  hie  to  the' 

1  comfort  of  m  ill  and  beast.  I  have  noticed  that  my 
,  horse  drinks  the  most  hearti!)  aftei  eating  Ids  supped 
|  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Grooming  is  one  of  the  civilities  of  the  stabl*.  and 
ought  to  be  attended  to  daily.  It  not  only  causes  a 
!  horse  to  look  well,  but  it  promo  es  health.  A  faithful 
i  groom  is  equal  to  two  quarts  o!  oats. 

!  "  Su.-cb  attention  paid  to  a  good  Iiorse.  is  hy  no  means 
!  like  "  casting  pearls  before  svv  in°. '  lie  who  does  it 

I  and  treats  his  Iiorse  kindly,  is  sure  of  his  reward, 
j  '  Maine  Farmer. 

Remarks. — At  our  mill  place  we  ate  using  saw-dust 
for  littering  stables,  lots.  &c.,  and  we  prefer  it  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  tried.  It  also  makes  a  superior 
•‘mulch”  for  fruit  trees,  or  any  other  tree  that  has 
been  recently  set  out.  \V  e  tried  it  fresh  in  drills  with 
Irish  potatoes  with  unfavorable  results.  That  from  sta- 
|  hies  or  lots,  would,  no  doubt,  do  well. — Ed.  F.  &  P- 

!  Various  Cements. — The  joints  of  iron  pipes,  and  the 

j  flanges  of  steam  engines,  tire  cemented  with  a  mixture 
j  composed  of, sulphur,  aud  muriate  of  annitoni  a,  togeth- 
et  with  a  large  quantity  of  iron  chipping?. 

The  putty  of  glaziers  is  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
powdered  chalk.  Plaster  of  Paris,  dried  hy  heat,  and 
mixed  with  water,  or  with  rosin  and  wax,  is  used  for 
uniting  pieces  of  marble.  A  cement  composed  of 
brick-dust  and  rosin,  or  pilch,  is  employed  by  turners, 
j  and  some  other  mechanics,  to  confine  the  material  on 
which  they  are  working.  Common  paint,  made  of 
i  white  lead  and  oil,  is  used  to  cement  china-ware.  So 
|  also  are  resinous  snbstnnces,  such  as  mastic  and  shell* 
j  lac,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in  proof-spirit  or  water.  The 
paste  of  bookbinders,  and  paper-hangers,  is  made  by 
j  boiling  flour.  Rice-glue  is  made  hy  boiling  ground 
i  rice  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly.  Wafers  are  made. 

of  flour,  isinglass,  yeast  and  white  of  eggs,  dried  in  tbit! 
j  livers  upon  lilt  platevi,  and  out  hy  a  circular  instrument 
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Tln*y  "are  coloured  IVv  red  lead1.  Ac.  Sealing-wax  is 
‘Composed  of  shell-life  and1  rosin.  aud  is  commonly  col¬ 
oured  with  vermilion,  (common  glue  is  most  usually 
employed  for  uniting  wood  and  similar  porous  sub¬ 
stances.  It  does  not  answer  for  surfaces  impervious 
to  water,  such  its  metals,  glass.  Ac.  The  cements 
sltUs  l  ly  used  iu  building  are  composed  of  lime  and  sand. 
The  lime  .adheres  to  and*  unites  ihe  policies  of  sand. 
Cement  thus  made  increases  in  st retag ih  fur  an  indefi 
nite  period.  Fresh  sand'  whiffy  siheious  and  sharp,  is 
•the  best  That  taken  from  the  yea  shore  is  unfit  for 
making  mortar,  as  the  salt  is  apt  to  deliquesce  and  wea¬ 
ken  the  mortar.  Tlieammtnt  ofsand  is  always greater 
•than  that  of  lime.  From  two  to  four  parts  ofsand  are 
used. according  to  the  ^finlity  of  the  I, me  iind  the  fa- 
dtotir  bestowed  on  it. 

Mange  in  Swine. — John  Conner,  oi  Hancock 
Ga.,  communicates  the  following  never  failing 
remedy  for  mange — to  wit: — “(five  tire  pig  or 
.hog  affected  (according  to  age)  front  ten  to 
t  vveuty  grains  of  arsenic,  twictra  week  for  three 
week?,  feeding  hint  plewditwlly  during  the  time, 
and  1  warrant  that  he  will  soon  sited  off,  and 
Ujecome  perfectly  well,  fit  and  sleek.  It  will  al 
so  cure  the  worst  ease  of  mange  cm  any  dog.  I 
speak  from  experience;  and  there  is  no  danger 
•of  doses  of  that  size  kilim"  eitther  pigs  or  hogs.’’ 

'Stove  Cement. — According:  to  Dr.  Heller,  the 
following  composition  makes  an  excellent 
stone  cement: — Glue  is* soaked  in  cold  water, 
.•afterwards  heated,  itt  l  f!rcslt  slaked  liove  added 
aintil  the  mixture  attains  the  proper  eonsisten- 
■cv — the  cement  mu!»f  be  applied  while  warm. 
'This  cement,  acquires-gveat  hardness,  equal  to 
(Stone,  and  it  is  not  influenced  by  water  or 
(moisture.  When  insert  for  porcelain,  glass  or 
metal,  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of  sulphur  must 
•be  added. 

Frosted  Feet. — A  writer  in.  the  Journal  of 
♦Commerce  says,  the  follow inrg  is  a  simple  and 
•effectual  remedy  for  cirri ug  frosted  feet,  and 
one  that,  will  afford  i  mined  fate  relief — ‘-Heat  a 
brick  very  liot,  and  hold  the  foot  over  it  as 
closely  as  it  can  beheld  without  burning.  Cut 
an  onion  in  two,  and  dipping  it  repeatedly  in 
salt  rub  it  all  over  the  foot.  The  juice  of  the 
onion  will  be  dried  into  the  foot',  and  effect  a 
cure  in  a  very  short  time.  If  tins  is  done  a 
few  times,  it  is  almost  certain  to  cure  your  feet 
entirely. 


Tic  me  dr/  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mod  Dog. — As  the 
cry  of  mad  dog  has  been  raised,  the  following 
which  we  clip  from  an  exchange,  may  ]>e  worth 
a  person!  : 

“A  Saxon  forester,  named  Gastcll,  now  at 
the  venerable  age  of  82,  unwilling:  to  take  to 
the  grave  with  him  a  secret  of  such  importance,, 
has  made  public  in  the  Leipsic  Journal,  the 
means  lie  hasused  for  fifty  years,  and  wherewith 
he  affirms  he  has  rescued  many  human  beings? 
and  cattle  from  the  fearful  death  of  hydropho¬ 
bia.  Take  immediately  warm  vinegar  or  tepid 
water,  wash  the  wound  clean  therewith  and  dry 
if,  then  pour  upon  the  wound  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid,  because  mineral  acids  destroy 
the  poison  of  the  sfaliva,  by  which  means  the' 
ev  1  effects  of  the  latter  are  neutralized.” 

The  Benefit  of  Toads. — 'Never  destroy  them, 
keep  theinin  your  garden  to  destroy  hugs  and 
fleas.  They  will  do  more  than  a  man  to  preserve 
a  garden  from  insects. 

Indian  Muffins. —  A  pint  and  a  halfofyel- 
low  Indian  meal  silted  ;  a  handful  of  wheat  flour  ; 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter;  a  quart  of 
milk;  four  eggs  p  a  very  small  teaspoonful  o’ 
sat.  Put  the  milk  into  a  saucepan,  cut  the  In  fc 
ter  into  it ;  set  it  over  the  fire  and  warm  it  mat- 
til  the  butter  is  very  soft,  but  not  until  it  melts; 
then  take  it  off,  stir  it  well  until  all  is  mixed, 
•and  set  away  to  cool.  Beat  four  eggs  very 
light,  and  when  the  milk  is  cold  stir  them  intents 
alternately  with  the  uveal,  a  little  tit  a  time  off 
each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the  whole  very 
hard  after  it  is  all  mixed.  Then  butter  some 
muffin  rings  on  the  Inside.  Set  them  in  a  hot 
oven  or  on  a  heater?  griddle,  pour  some  of  the 
batter  into  each,  and  bake  the  muffins  well'. 
Send  them  hot  to  table,  continuing  to  hake 
w'  tie  a  fresh  supply  is  wanted.  Pull  them  open 
vv  fh  your  fingers  and  eat  them  with  batten,  to* 
which  you  add  molasses  or  honey. 
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Another  method  to  dye  IVood  Red. — Take  ver¬ 
milion  and  Spanish  brown;  make  them  thin 
with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  Rub  it  oni 
with  a  cloth  in  such  a  manner  as  1o  show  the 
grain  of  the  wood:  when  dry.  varnish.  The 
proportion  of  vermilion  and  Spanish  brre-wn, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the 
shade  wanted. 


Receive  fora.  Cough. — A  correspondent,  who 
•sends  us  his  name,  encloses  the  following; 
Our  readers  will  find  it  of  great  service. — Take 
ithe  yolks  of  two  fresh  laid  eggs,  heat  them  well 
•up  its  a  basin,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
■moist  sugar,  and  heat  them  together,  in  another 
•vessel  mix  a  wine  glass  full  of  white  vinegar, 
land  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons;  stir  all  these 
ingredients  up,  mix  them,  and  put  the  whole  in 
•a  battle,  cork  it  close.  It  is  fit  for  use  immedi¬ 
ately,  take  a  tablespoonful  when  the  cough  is 
•-troublesome. 


"JTo  prevent  the  smoking  of  lamp  oil. — Steep 
your  wick  in  vinegar,  and  dry  it  well  before 
■you  iihse  it  .And  yuu’U  fy.il  iu  your  object.— En. 


Composts. — Lime  is  a  substance  whieh  it  is 
an  error  to  use  with  composts  in  which  we  have' 
Imrnynrd  manure.  It  is  equally  an  error  to  mix 
lime  with  any  compound  rich  in  ammonia.  The 
tendency  of  lime  in.  all  com  posts  is  to  promote 
decomposition  and  to  waste  nitrogen,  which 
escapes  in  union  with  hydrogen  under  the 
form  ofarmnonin,  which  is  the  very  treasure  of 
the  dung  heap,  and  of  most  other  manuring 
substances. — Morions  Practical  Agriculture. 

To  imitate  Phony. — Infuse  gall-nuts  in  vin¬ 
egar,  wherein  you  have  soaked  rusty  nails;  then 
rub  your  wood  with  this;  lot  it  dry,  polish  anti 
burnish. 
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The  Law  of  Newspapers. 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  subscribers 
Who  intend  discontinuing  their  paper  without  paying 
Up  all  arrearges,  to  the  foliowing: 

1.  Subsbribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to 
the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue 
their  suberiptions. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their 
jvapers  the  publisher  can  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  atrearges  are  paid. 

3.  If  suberibers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they 
arc  held  responsible  till  they  settle  their  bill,  and  order 
the  papers  discontinued. 

4.  Ifany  subscriber  removes  to  another  place  with¬ 
out  informing  the  publisher,  and  their  paper  is  sent  to 
the  Pormrr  direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  court  has  decieded  that  refusing  to  take  a 
newspaper  from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it 
uncalled  for,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  intentional 
fraud. 

Premium  List. 

Through  the  polite  atention  of  Col.  A.  I’.  Calhoun, 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  we 
have  received  the  Premium  List  for  1857,  for  which 
frequent  enquiry  lias  been  made  of  us  since  January. 
Tli'e  fulldwiiVg  note  from  Col.  Gage,  just  received, 
will  accotifit  for  its  late  appearance.  We  find  the 
list  eihbfaces  every  thing  for  which  premiums  are  usu¬ 
ally  offered,  and  consider  the  premiums  liberal  enough 
for  the  state  of  our  funds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  have  a  large  acquisition  of  life  members  before 
the  close  of  the  next  Pair,  which  will  enabl'd  the  Coin- 
tee  to  offer  still  more  liberal  premiums  another  year. 

Maj.  Seaborn  Will  you  do  me  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  state  in  your  journal,  that  every  reasona¬ 
ble  effort  tQ  gdt  the  Premium  List  out  early  and 
generally  distributed,  has  been  made  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  The  List  was  placed  in' 
the  Hands  of  Dr.  Gibbes,  of  the  Carolinian  of- 
fi'ce,  aWtit  20|lv  December,  and  a  positive  assu¬ 
rance  given' that  it  would  be  printed  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  day.  For  the  last  t\Vo  ihbnths  we  have  been 
repeatedly  assured  itvvould  be  out  next  week, 
but  next  week  is  still  in  the  distance. 

R.  J.  GAGE, 
Secretary  S.  C.  A.  S. 

31  arch  20th,  1857 


To  Post  Masters  and  Backsliders. 

Will  Post  Masiers  vvno  may  liavo  papers  fo  return 
to  us,  inform  ns  invariably  from  what  office  they  are 
returned?  This  favor  we  have  morti  than  onco 
asked  heretofore,  yet  about  nincdetiths  of  ths  papers 
returned,  coin.e  back  with  “llufused,”  or,  “Not  falw'tV 
out  of  the  office,”  to  which  is,  but  rarely,  some  addi¬ 
tional  blackguard  endorsement  added,  such  as  the 
following,  recently  returned  from  McKinley  P.  0._ 
Ala.:  “This  is  not  Mr.  DuBoses’  P.  O.,  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  may  send  it  to  Drayton,  or  keep  itat  homC;’’ 
an  endorsement  that  no  gentleman  would  make  on 
the  margin  a  paper  sent  to  his  office,  even  if  hdvdr 
sent  there  before,  but  in  this  case  the  paper  had  been* 1 2 3 4 5 
sent  to  Mr.  DuBose  at  that  office  for  five  years  arid' 
upwards.  But  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  hate,1 
but  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  unifofhily  treated  by 
Post  Masters  with  marked  friendship  and  politeness-^ 
they  are  generally  men  of  better  manners  aitd  more  dO' 
cency  than  these  puffballs  of  smut.  Yet  most  of  them1 
neglect  this,  to  ns,  important  matter.  In'  directing 
our  papers  we  put  the  Post  Office  ori  but  one  paper 
in  a  package,  and  on  the  envelope.  The  other  papers 
have  written  on  them  the  name  only  of  the  subscriber, 
and  if  such  paper  is  returned;  diiless  we  happen'  lb 
know  the  man  personally,  or  recollect  his  office  on 
seeing  his  name,  which  could  not  be  supposed,  iti'very 
many  cases  we,  have  perhaps,  to  read  oVer  lialf  the 
names  on  our  books  to  find'  it.  Many  Pbst  Masters 
may  plead  an  excuse  for  this  omission)  on  the  ground1 
that  they  do  not  readthe  paper,  and  therefore  hhVe  no  t' 
seen  our  repeated  requests.  But  it  seemis  to  us  that 
any  officer  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  office  thanto  return  any  paper  without  sta¬ 
ting  from  what  office.  And  now  a  word  to  Backsliders. 
We  uieail  by  backsliders,  then  vVhO  have  liegl'dcteil  to 
give  us  notice  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  first  of  the 
current  volume,  of  their  intention  to  discontinue  their1 
subscription,  according  to  our  express  and  often'  pub¬ 
lished  terms,  but  allow  us  to  retain  their  names  and 
send  them  one,  two  or  more  numbers,  then  direct  the 
Post  Master  to  send  the  paper  back  or  notify  us  it  is 
not  taken  from  the  office,  \vilbout  an  offer  to  pay  up 
arrearages  sometimes  (and  most  frequently  with  such 
men,)  for  several  volumes,  let  alone  the  odd  numbers, 
or  the  whole  of  jlie  current  volume,  as  they  are  legally 
bound  to  do  under  such  circumstances'  Such  men  we 
call  backsliders,  from  the  true  faith,  and  such  we  occa¬ 
sionally  have  to  dual  with.  A  man  may  think  he  is  act¬ 
ing  fairly  and  honorably  in  so  conducting  himself.  If 
so,  He  gets  his  code  of  honor  from  a  different  source 
from  ours.  One  of  us  have  taken  lessbhs  at  the  wrolig 
school  evidently. 

“O  wad  some  Jiow’r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  tis. 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion.” 

- — - * - 

A  Dim. 

Not  quite  a  dun  either,  for  we  dislike  to  dun  our 
subscribers,  as  much  as  we  need  funds  to  carry  on  sue* 
i  cessfully  the  business  of  our  paper,  but  a  pretty  broad 
]  hint  may  be  of  service  to  all  parties.  Ar.d  allow  us  to 
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whisper  it  in  your  ear,  friends,  for  ive  don't  wish  ev¬ 
erybody  to  hear  it,  “Jf’c  cannot  find  ourself  and  icork 
far  nothing,"  and  yarn  ali  know  that  we  are  poorly 
enough  paid  even  with  payments  by  every  o>le,  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  but  when  we  say  to  you  that  we  have  a  large 
proportion  of  subscribers  who  owe  us  for  from  2  to 
8  volumes, you  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 
but  such  is  the  fact.  And  what  are  we  to  do?  We 
cannot  aflord  the  labor  and  expei.se  of  making  out 
each  ones  seperate  account  and  send  it  to  him  for  pay¬ 
ment.  ‘iPublish  a  list  of  subscribers  with  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  each  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  says  more 
than  one  friend  to  us  recently.”  This  we  dislike  to  do, 
for  there  are  but  few  honest  men  who  would  like  to 
have  their  names  sent  out  as  defaulters  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  these  debts  are  to  each  individual.  Yet  we 
fear  it  will  leave  to  be  done,  hut  fust,  we  will  wait  awhile 
longer  in  hopes  to  avoid  the  necessity.  But  as  a  man 
wo  once  knew  said  to  his  wife  on  a  certain  occasion, “I 
have  set  a  resolution,”  and  after  theJnne  (No.  6.)  has 
been  sent  out,  if  we  final  it  then  necessary,  we  shall 
most  assuredly  make  the  experiment,  unpleasant 
though  it  may  he,  so  far  as  our  honest  subscribers  are 
cencerned.  Not  so  with  all,  however,  for  there  arc  a 
few,  and  but  few,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  we  should  not 
have  the  feast  hesitantaney  in  exposing  to  the  world. 
And  we  much  regret  the  necessity  for  the  stringency 
of  our  remarks  in  relation  to  all  such  heretofore. 
Such  remarks  as  have  caused  an  esteemed  friend  in  a 
private  letter  to  suggest  as  a  suitable  beading  for  them, 
“The  Editor’s  Pepper  Box,”  “Btisteiing  Ointment.  ’ 
or  “Scarificator.”  Pretty  appropriate,  we  admit,  friend 
J.,  but  “what  is  writ  is  writ,”  not  with  any  satisfaction 
on  our  part,  we  assure  yon,  for  as  before  stated,  we 
much  regret  the  necessity.  But  in  hopes  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  we  have  heretofore  said  about 
fjci’inquiot  subscribers,  "backsliders”  &e.,  for  wc 
do  not  deny  the  perfect  undisputed  right  of  any  sub¬ 
scriber  to  discontinue  his  paper  at  anytime  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  require,  surely  not,  provided  hepays 
up  arrearages  accordihg  to  our  terms,  of  which  no  one 
who  lias  long  read  our  paper  ccinle  ignorant,  but  we 
do  most  emphatically  deny  his  right  to  withdraw  at 
any  stage  of  the  curreqt  volume  without  first  paying 
up  ail  arrearages  including  that  volume,  for  according 
to  our  terms  a  subscriber  on  receiving  tire  first  num¬ 
ber,  is  bound  for  the  whole  volume  ifit  is  not  returned. 
And  we  will  take  occasion  here  to  say  that  in  future  ice 
icill  discontinue  no  paper  to  a  subscriber  until  he  has  paid 
up  all  arrears,  and  the  arrearges  must  include  the  cur¬ 
rent  volume  if  more  than  one  number  lias  been  sent  to 
his  address.  And  now  friend  J.,  if  you  and  other  Tends 
will  excuse  the  “peppering”  and  “blistering”  of  this 
number,  we  will  promise  that  it  shall  be  the  last  appli¬ 
cation,  except  it  may  be  in  the  shape  of  a  ‘‘black  list” 
occasionally,  to  guard  publishers  of  papers  abroad 
against  imposition  by  those  who  may  run  off  in  our 
debt,  ns  some  have  already  done,  and  others  may  do. 

par  old  friends  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips. 

To  your  enquirj,  “Can  you  not  take  the  publishing 
pf  the  South  Carolina  Agriculturist  and  merge  yours 


jnto  it?”  we  answer  we  cannot,  for  two  reasons:  list? 
first  is,  that  die  Farmer  and  Planter  cannot  be  merged 
into  any  paper  woifst  in  «ur  hands;  and  secondly,  ire 
are  “unwilling  to  put  the  Fanner  and  Planter  in  city 
life  ”  But  we  will  say  this  to  our  friends  who  maty- 
wish  to  have  an  agricultural  paper  at  Columbia,  where 
many  think  one  should  be  published,  but  arc  at  the 
same  time  aware  that  two  such  papfcrs  cannot  or  wilt 
not  be  sustained  in  oil r  Slate — now  that  ali  apposition 
to  tiie  Farmer  and  Planter  (and  we  know  there  hits 
been  strong  efforts  made  to-  pu  t  it  dtnvft,  but,  thanks  to 
onr  friends,  unsuccessful,)  seems  tdhiiVe  ceased — nolo 
tiiat  onr  prospects  of  success  are  more  flattering  than 
at  any  time  heretofore — now  that  we  are  sailing  6n  fl 
sinoothc,  unruffled  sea,  wish  no  breakers  ahead,  hav# 
an  open  field  ar.d  nothing  to  make  ns  afraid — if  they 
desire  the  helm  of  the  old  vessel  that  has  wreathed  the 
storm,  they  can  have  it.  We  have  stood  to  our  post 
faithfully  for  upwards  of  seven  years — have  devoted 
much  of  that  time  to  the  good  cause  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  improvement  of  onr  Slate,  to  t?re  neglect  of  other 
much  more  important  business,  so  far  as  our  pecunia¬ 
ry  interest  was  sonesjiied.  Sut-we  have  grown  old 
in- the-  service,  and  are  willing  now  to  resign  our  post 
into  younger  and  more  competent  hands.  In  a  word, 
we  stand  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  “stock,  lock 
and  barrel”  of  the  Funner  and  Planter,  at  the  close  u>  f 
the  current  volume.  Who  bids?.  &■’»  a  free  fights 
pitcli  in ' 

Out-  Book  Tabid* 

Plaster  and  Mechanic. — We  have  received  No  1 
of  vof.  1  of  tliis  new  candidate  for  favor  which  prom¬ 
ises  from  the  start  it  has  made  under  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  pay  well  forail  favors  tiiat  may  be  bestow¬ 
ed  on  it. 

“The  Mississippi  Planter  and  Mechanic is-  pub¬ 
lished  at  Grenada,  Mississippi,  by  Davis  &.  Wfnf.rA-nix, 
proprietors,  and  edited  by  Professor  L.  Harper,  who 
says,  “we  arc  determined  to  make  it  a  first  class  Jo  m- 
mil,  and  spare  neither  labor  or  expense  until  it  fully 
reaches  the  wants,  necessities  and  gratification  of  a 
progressive  people.”  Octavo  of  16  pages,  at  $1.00, 
per  annum,  and  lower  to  clubs. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
“ Southern  Pacific.  Ru'd  Road  Company.*' -IT  o  Dr.  Joseph 
Taylor,  formerly  of  onr  viiliage,  and  who  we 
see  is  one  of  the  Directors  wc  aro  indebted  for 
this  report,  covering  some  45  pages,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  embracing  official  reports  of  the  mineral  rich 
es  of  Sinora  and  Chehuahaa.  The  Charter  of  ffio 
“Texas  Rail  Road  Company .”  now  changed  to  the 
above  title,  and  various  other  Legislative  acts,  and  -ir- 
rangemenst,  relative  to  die  same. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  report  through, 
bat  feel  quite  certain  it  will  be  found  interesting  in  a 
high  degree  to  all  in  favor  of  the  Southern  rout  to  tjie 
Pacific,  us  we  most  decidedly  are. 

Horse  Shoeing — -A  plain  treatise  on  with  Illustrations, 
by  William  Milks,  Esq.  Author  of  “the  horse’s 
foot,”  ect. — To  Henry  Cary  Baird,  Publisher  and 
Bookseller,  Philadelphia,  wc  are  indebted  for  a  ha ucL 
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sotuely  gotten  up  Copy  of  this  practical,  and,  a?  we  think; 
*o  blacksmiths  especially  most  valuable  work.  A 
.great  variety  of  opinions  prevail  among  those  who 
pretend  to  know  all  about  horse-shoeing,  and  hence  it 
might  be  said,  “who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  disa¬ 
gree,’’  and  yet  almost  any  man  having  a  mechanical 
turn,  can  tell  when  he  sees  a  horse  shod,  whether  he  is 
In  the  hands  of  a  master  workman,  or  a  bungler.  It 
would  be  well  for  both  horse  and  owner  if  we  had 
liower  of  the  latter  than  we  'have,  ami  we  doubt  not  if 
every  horse-shoer  would  procures  cop}'  of  Miles  on 
horse-shoeing,  and  study  it,  such  would  he  the  result. 
We  have  on  hand  an  advertisement  from  the  publish¬ 
er,  Mr.  Baird,  which  will  appear -in  our  May  and  some 
future  numbers.  We  also  expect  to  receive  a  few 
copies  of  the  work  with  which  we  can  supply  such  as 
may  desire  it. 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — We  have  received  the 
circular  of  the  Honorable  Commbsoncr  of  Patents,  re¬ 
lative  to  this  new  comer  of  all  absorbing  interest,  from 
■which  we  shall  make  some  extracts  in  our  next.  In 
the  mean  time  we  would  advise  our  friends  intending 
To  experiment  with  it,  to  procure  seed  as  early  as  pos-  j 
siblc,  as  it  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth,  and  should  i 
he  planted  in  April  or  May  in  our  climate,  to  ensure  a  ! 
perfect  maturity  of  the  seed  if  they  are  the  object.  ! 
But.Por  syrup  or  sugar,  as  we  have  before  stated,  we 
would  never  allow  the  grain  to  mature  or  even  to  get 
into  the  milk  state,  before  we  should  cut  off  the  head, 
which  will  much  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  stalk  and 
■ensure  a  larger  and  richer  amount  of  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  than  if  the  grain  ts  allowed  to  perfect  itself.  This 
is  our  experience  with  Indian  corn,  from  which  we 
have  made  as  much  as  CO  gallons  of  molasses  a  year 
.from  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  with  a  very  ineffi¬ 
cient  icoodcn  mill,  as  all  wooden  ones  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effectually  crushing  ontthe  juice.  We  would 
advise  no  one  to  attempt  the  business  with  wooden  roll¬ 
ers.  Cast  iron  rollers  ought  not  to  cost  but  little  more 
"than  the  weight  of  the  metal  in  a  pot  or  kettle. 

J.  D.  Tradewell,  Esq. — Some  friend  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  TraoewelCs  recent  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  to  the  “Polytechnic,”  and*  Caliopean” 
Society  of  the  Citadel  Academy  of  Charleston,  upon 
the  study  of  the  Constitution,  which  surely  every  ed*  I 
ucated  young  ntau,  especially  oftlte  South,  should 
thoroughly  study,  that  he  may  know  his  rights,  and 
Knowing  dear  maintain  them.  An  excellent  address 
and  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Pomaria  Nurseries.— Notice  of  others* 

We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  (rend  Summer  is  I 
being  rewarded  for  his  devoted,  long  continued  and  j 
laborious  attention  to  the  nursery  business.  This  is  as 
it  should  he,  our  people  should,  instead  of  going  to 
Prance  or  the  North  for  their  fruit  trees,  patronize 
home  nurseries,  where  they  will  not  be  humbugged 
and  disappointed  by  having  trees  palmed  on  them, 
that  will  be  altogether  worthless  itt  our  climate;  here¬ 
tofore  we  were  compelled  1o  resort  to  the  North  for 
fruit  trees,  and  wc  have  paid  dearly  for  most  of  them.  : 


Vi 

|  Not  so  now,  we  have  In  every'  South  State,  nurseries 
almost  at  our  door,  in  North  Carolina,  we  have 
friend  Fcntres®,  in  Sv  C.,  Win.  Summer,  Esq.;  in  Ga./ 
D.  Redmond;  of  the  “Cultivator,”  at  Augusta,'  who’stf 
!  advertisements  see  in  our  paper?  wc  have  als6' in  Ga., 
llsbt.  Nelson,  of'Macoh;  J.  Van  Bure  if,  of  Clarksville. 

|  and  several  others  in  other  pmts  of  the  State.  In 
Alabama,  friend  Peabody,  stands  ready  Vo  accom  modal’" 

[  with  vvhatevcr’may  be  wanted  from  a  strawberry  up 
i  and  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  Affleck,  though  last  will  not  he 
1  found  the  least  willing  or  able  to  supply  all  reasonable 
wants  in  the  Southern  nursery  line.  These  tire  the 
uien  to  go  to  if  you  want  trees  that  will  not  disappoint 
!  vonr  expectations. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  private  letter 
recently  received  from  an  esteemed  friend  and  devo¬ 
ted  Horticulturist  of  one  of  our  Eastern  Districts: 

“Mn.  Editor; — Dear  Siw  I  am  just  homo  after  a 
trip  to  Pomaria.  Whilst  there  I  was  delighted  to  find 
that  our  friend,  Wm.  Summer,  was  at  length  receiv¬ 
ing  the  reward  of  his  labours  in  the  substantial  form 
of  numerous  orders  for  the  product  of’ltis  nurseries. 
The  three  days  that  I  spent  there,  were  fully  occu¬ 
pied  by  taking  up  and  packing  by  three  stotu  men,  of 
trees,  shrubs,  &.C.,  &c.  The  orders  came  not  only 
from  this  State  but  from  other  States  also — he  has  had 
orders  even  from  Texas.  All  who  love  fine  fruite, 
beau'iful  flowers  and  evergreens,  must  rejoice  in  Iris 
success.  And  he  is  in  every  sense  well  worthy  o 
it.” 

|  A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  of  our  State,' 'enclosing  a  slip  from  U16  “Metr¬ 
ical  and  Surgical  Specialist,”  of  New  York,  edited  by 
Dr  Robert  Hunter,  the  inventor  of  Inhalation  as  a' 
system  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  disease,  with  a 
request  to  us  to  publish  in  the  Fanner  and  Planter, 
"That  sufferers  from  disease  who  have  read  Dr.  Mek- 
TOUN'sadvisemcut,”  (which  we  are  publishing)  “may  bo 
induced  to  exercise  more  caution  than  they  otherwise 
might.”  The  letter  to  the  Specialist,  and  remarks  on 
the  same,  will  he  found  below.  We  know  nothing  of 
Dr.  Mertoun,  or  of  the  “Stuy  vesant  Institute.”  The- 
advertisement  was  sent  to  us  with  a  request  to  publish 
six  months,  which  request  we  have  in  part  complied 
witiu  If  Dr  Mertoun  is  an  imposter,  wc  hope  vve 
make  the  amende  by  giving  the  antidote  with  the  poi¬ 
se  a. — Ed. 

More  Imposture. 

The  following  Letter  was  rccei  ed  as  a  New 
Year’s  nut  to  crack  : — 

Oist  Dec.,  ’5G. 

Dear  Slit: — I  have  just  read  in  the  Dae. 
number  of  the  “Farmer  and  Planter,’  published 
monthly  in  Pendleton,  So.  Ca.,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  Wallace  Mertoun,  M.  D.,  of  the  Stuy- 
vcsant  Medical  Institute,  New  York  City,  in 
which  lie  offers  to  cure,  by  inhalation,  all  who 
suffer  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
lor  a  fee  of  from  85  to  $10  each,  i  observe 
that,  though  the  style  and  general  reasoning  of 
the  thing  is  just  that  of  the  Specialist  generally 
he  yet  in  several  instances  writes  In  im^rani- 
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matical  phrase,  suggestive  rather  of  ignorance; 
anti  farther,  that  he  seems  to  claim  for  himself 
the  credit  of  inventiug  or  reviving  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  inhalation,  as  he  remarks, 
“J  claim  for  inhalation  a  place  among  the  price¬ 
less  gifts, ''  It  may  he  that  there  is  a  Very 

good  understanding  between  yourself  and  the 
Stuyvesant  Institute ;  but  as  there  are  probably 
many  ignorant  and  unprincipled  impostors  like 
J.  S.  Rose,  it  is  possible  enough,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  rather  suggests,  that  he  may  be 
one  of  the  number,  and  the  Stuyvesent  Institute 
a  humbug.  As  I  a  have  right  to  feel  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fate  of  my  fellow-invalids,  I  should 
be  glad  to  recieve  a  line  from  you,  informing 
me  whether  or  no  Dr.  Mertoun  is  a  trustworthy 
practitioner.  If  he  is  an  intelligent  and  re- 
spectaple  physician,  and  an  honest  convert  to 
our  doctrine  and  practice,  I  wish  him  all  suc¬ 
cess;  but  if  he  is  odorous  of  Rose,  and  has  not 
the  confidence  of  those  among  whom  he  lives, 

I  desire  in  that  case,  and  feel  it  my  duty,  to 
notify  unfortunate  invalids  in  this  oosamnnity  of 
the  extensive  imposition  which  is  being  prac¬ 
tised  upon  them,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  hy 
whom,  and  advise  them  to  seek  some  evidence 
of  the  good  character  of  those  into  whose 
hands  they  intrust  their  lives.  J.  S.  R. 

We  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  Dr. 
Mertoun  is — we  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  Di¬ 
rectory — and  we  know  nothing  about  such  an 
Institution  as  the  ‘‘‘Stuyvesant  Medical  Insti¬ 
tute’-  in  this  city.  Is  our  correspondent  satis¬ 
fied  } 

The  truth  is,  that  “Institute”  Is  a  very  fash¬ 
ionable  term  among  patent  medicine  venders, 
and  pretenders  of  all  kinds,  and  has  been  pros¬ 
tituted  by  them,  that  every  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals  having  for  the  object  of  their  joint  ac 
tion,  honorable  pursuits  or  useful  enterprises, 
shun  the  term  as  they  would  a  loathsome  or 
noxious  reptile. 

This  is  only  one  among  many  instances,  dai¬ 
ly  coming  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  tribe  of  im¬ 
itators  who  are  perambulating  the  country, - 
and  waging  a  nefarious  and  predatory  war¬ 
fare  on  the  lives  and  pockets  of  the  community! 

- - jWil - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Weeds. 

M«.  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  last  (Janua¬ 
ry)  number,  you  say — speaking  of  weeds — 
“We  would  like  to  have  the  subject  taken  up 
hy  some  of  our  correspondents,  and  if  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  us,  we  invite  controversy.  We  will 
now  take  the  liberty  to  call  out  some  of  our  old 
contributors,  either  to  join  issue  with  us,  or 
confirm  our  position.”  You  then  call  on 
Broomsedge,  Abbeville,  Paul  Pry,  and  the?) 
your  humble  servant.  Sir,  1  am  a  man  of 
fear,  and  never  have  learrjed  to  fence  even  with 
a  wooden  sword  ;  but  as  I  must  differ  from  you 
on  this  syhject,  I  take  up  your  gauntlet;  and  I 
do  this  with  the  more  courage  since  ‘‘Pry,”  and 
perhaps  other  champions  you  name,  are  to  be 
ou  my  side,' 


And  now,  before  going  further,  let  me  defiiffi 
my  position:  I  am  pro  if  you  mean  to  destroy 
otily  such  weeds  as  “cuckold  bur,”  Cauda  this¬ 
tle,  &c.,  and  say  with  all  my  heart,  “lay  .on, 
McDtiff”  But  if  yoti  meat)  to  friake  UO  excep¬ 
tion — to  say  none  can  be  so  managed  as  to  be 
renovators  of  our  soil,  then  Jam  contra.  There 
are,  in  my  opinion,  some  weeds  that  may  be.  so 
managed  as  to  be  renovators  of  the  soil ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  hog-weed,  hog- weed  aW(J  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  comer,  which  I  call  the  aster* 
weed,  known  by  its  whitening  the  fields  with 
its  blossoms  just  before  frost.  Of  these  I  am 
most  in  favor  of  the  rag  or  carrot-weed.  That 
those  weeds  may  do  harm  as  rivals  to  our 
crops,  I  do  not  deny;  but  what  I  maintain  is, 
they  may  be  so  managed  as  to  do  more  good 
than  harm,  and  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the 
indiscriminate  ‘‘warfare”  you  wage  against 
weeds  in  general. 

And  here  I  must  digress — make,  I  fear,  a 
long  digression— to  know  whether  weeds 
bedefit,  or,  as  you  contend,  injure  soils,  we 
must  look  a  little  into  the  nature  of  soils.  All 
know  that  a  good  soil  contains  a  considerable 
per  centum  of  vegetable  mould,,  or  in  other 
words,  .dec ayipg  weeds  and  other  vegetable 
matters.  Are  these  made  rich  by  the  mould, 
or  do  they  have  the  inould  simply  because  they 
are  rich  ?  Do  vegetables  impart  to  the  soil  any 
thing  more  than  they  have  taken  from  the  soil? 
We  have  it  on  the  authorities  of  Leibig  that 
plants  derive  ingst  qf  their  carbon  and  am¬ 
monia  from  the  atmosphere.  If  they  di<v  e-asi-, 
not  they  impart  them  to  the  soil  so  as  to  be  re¬ 
tained  by  it  long  enough  to  benefit  growing 
plants?  Cannot  growing  plants  also  bring  up 
from  the  subsoil  potash  and  other  mineral 
matters  and  give  them,  as  decay  goes  on,  to  the 
surface  soil  ?  Nay,  can  they  not  now  appro 
priate  the  mineral  salts  that  are  set  free  hy 
a  slow  disintegration  and  decomposition  that 
is  always  going  on  in  the  surface  soil,  and  pre¬ 
serve  them  in  a  form  that  will  be  available  to 
a  succeeding  crop  of  growing  plants?  Who 
can  den)  that  all  this  may  he  so  ?  A  mass  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  mixed  intimately 
with  the  soil,  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
more  changes  are  going  on  than  is,  I  suspect, 
dreampt  of  in  our  philosophy.  There  is  an 
intricacy  and  perplexity  of  affinities  here  which 
it  is  feared,  we  do  not  yet  fully  understand. 
Eight,  heat  and  electricity  also  play  an  un- 
Ehpwn  part  in  this  formation  of  soils.  Wheth¬ 
er  tjie  abpve  be  understood  or  not,  i;ud  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  correct  or  not,  1  assume  that  decaying 
weeds  &c.,  do  in  some  ivay  tend  to  enrich  the-  soili 
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and  that  they  do  g'ivcto  it  more  titan  they  taka 
from  it,  that  they  ho  give  it  carbonaceous  ami 
uitrogtMioU.r  elements  derived  from  the  air. 
Slaving  premised  so  much,  I  next  assume  that 
some  plants  give  more  and  some  less  than  oth¬ 
ers  to  soil,  and  that  therefore  some  plan's 
are  better  renovators  than  others-.  Ry  univcC-- 
consent,  clover  and  tttlr  field  ipeft  belong  to 
this- class.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  1  mean  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Weeds  1  have  hahied  above  be¬ 
longs  to  this  class-- -clover !  Clover,  says  the 
Farm erTof  the  North  East  is  the  il  basils  ot  all 
good  husbandry.”  Clover,  Mt.ys  the  farmer  of 
the  North  West  is  “almost  i lie  only  manure 
wo  use,’’ — it  keeps  Up  our  land.  The  pea  says 
the  planter  of  the  South  is“the  clover  o!  the 
South,’’ — it  is  the  great  Southern  renovator. 

As  was,  to  have  been  expected  from  its  high 
scharalcter  as  a  renovator  North,  we  have  tried 
F.ha  clover  here,  and  it  has  faded.  In  highly 
manured  lots  and  favorable  seasons  it  has  some 
times  -succeeded,  hut  of  its  being  a  renovator  for 
■oi-w  poor  land  there  is  ms  hope.  \\  c  have  tried 
she  pea  fully,  and  still  ostr  lands  are  getting 
poorer  and  poorer.  It  does  good  no  doubt,  it 
helps,  hut  we  need  other  helps.  Ami  here,  at 
this  very  place;  the  rag-weed  offers  us  h  Ip. 
In  our  corn  crop  we  can  plant  and  sow  the  pea 
to  shade  the  land  first,  and  afterwards  to  ho 
iiurued  in.  The  rag-weed  will  follow  our  wheat 
£i$d:®:iitt«,  sfaa-de  the  land  in  the  summer,  and  be 
valued  in  with  the  stubble  in  the  autumn.  IIaw 
admirably  'they  alter  mate !  peas  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what  is  said  to  the  contrary,  will  not  afte*; 
•do  aft#r  wheat  and  oat*,  (I  mean  without 
te'eakteg  the  stubble  and  after  culture!.  The 
rag-weed  needs  no  culture.  Its  habits  cs.ae.tiy 
.-suit  these  and  other  small  grain  crops.  It  cotses 
op  in  the  early  part  of  February.  y.n,d  little 
at  any  other  time,  rarely  grows  l#yg.e  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  crops  (not  so 
much  so  as  peas  do  will;  fisni.)  and  comes  on 
rapidly  after  tliyy  are  eat.  It  stands  drought 
well,  produces  a  crop  of  seed,  not  a  large  one, 
jlate  in  the  fall,  shades  the  ground  amj  smothers 
nearly  all  other  weeds  and  all  the  grasses.  Its 
smothering  the  grasses  may  not  he  altogether 
a  desirable  habit ;  hut  keeping  down  other  and 
more  injurious,  vyc.eds  jyill  be.  I  suppose  new 
io  you,  Mr.  Editor.  And  even  in  the  matter  .of 
grasses,  if  it  prevents  ourstubble  fields  from  ma¬ 
king  crab  grass  pastures,  it  also  prevents  the 
seeding  of  the  land  with  that  pest  to  a  growing 
corn  and  cotton  crop;  and  also  saves  the  land 
from  being  compacted  and  poached  by  the 
hoofs  of  cafilfe.  As  I  said  before,  it  comes  up 
in  February,  and  but  little  afterwards.  Owing  to 
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!  this  habit  it  is  destroyed  1 S y  th  )  dp  'ratio  is  of 
planting  the  corn  and  cdlto  >  erdp,  especially  ' 
when  these  operations  are  Well  item:,  and  givjs 
|  but  little  trouble  In  the  aftw  cUlWVation  of  these 
crops. 

The  rag-weed  yields  a  large  mass  cf  vegetable 
matter  to  be  turned  into  the  soil,  Which  not  only 
enriches  it  by  the  addition  of  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments,  but  improves  its  texture,  making  it  more  ' 
I  po  roils-,  pi  events  washing  by  obstructing  the 
:  d  i\Y  of  water  imtl  causing  (lie  land,  like  sub-- 
i  soiling  ili>c3\  to  absorb  a  grimier  quantity,  lie 

this  condition  lands  run  together  less  after 

, 

heavy  rains  and  Work  easier  by  the  plow  and 
hoe.  The  decaying  rag-w»ed  darkens  the  soil 
and  thus  Vvtirttts  it  by  causing  it  to  absorb  more 
heat.  We  repeat,  it  is  but.  little  ill  the  way  of 
Cultivating  the  hoed  crops;  and  tending  a  field' 
for  three  years  in  succession  in  cotton  will  ex¬ 
tirpate  it,  if  for  any  reason  we  should  wish  to» 


do  so. 


j  I  have  hot  room  now  to  speak  of  the  hog 
and  aster  weeds.  At  |  iresent  I  have  s  aid  enough. 
I  may  notice  them  hereafter  if  1  feel  called 
upon  to  continue  this  discussion.  I  hope  your 
other  contributors  will  respond  to  yQiir  call. 
The  discussion  may  elicit  useful  matter. 

Laur  kxs. 

The  reply  to  "l, ureas,”  W  deli  we  promised  in  (in 
last,  ins  been  unavoidably  crowded  out — it. shall  appear 
in  our  next. — Ei>. 

Treating  Timber  to  make  it  Durable. — Messrs. 
Editors:  I  am  not  aware  that  the  following  u 
I  generally  known,  at  all  events  it  is  not  practice 
1  e.<3  i.u  tins  locality.  In  Germany  it  is  known 
and  practiced  extensively.  The  mutter  is  this: 

I  fRwd  wood,  such  hickory,  beach,  dogwood, 
j  &c.,  is  impregnated  with  (lie  liquid  of  stable 
manure,  and  afterwards  submit  ted  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  o f  heal ,  and  thoroughly  dried,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  o<  imparling  to  it  good  preservative  qual¬ 
ities  and  rendering  it  tough  and  solid. 

Wood  interfiled  for  axe  handles,  mallets,  See., 
is  steeped  in  this  liquid  for  several  days,  and 
afterwards  hung  up  over  a  fire  and  exposed  to 
the  iofauonce  of  heat  arising  (herefrom;  two  or 
three  days  are  sufficient  to  render  it  thoroughly 
j  Wry.  ft  is  then  said  to  possess  greater  tough¬ 
ness  and  solidity  than  when  subjected  to  any 
other  process. 

The  farmers  of  Germany  use  mailet3  made 
of  hard  wood,,  which  is  prepared  as  above,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  iron  wedges  to  split  their 
limber;  the  wedges  are  usually  made  with  a 
head  about  two  inches  or  two  and  a  half,  and 
the  mallet  suffers  no  indentation  from  percus¬ 
sion. 

If  (lie  process  imparts  to  the  wood  such  qual¬ 
ities  spoken  of,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  may 
he  interesting  and  profitably.  It  is  certainly  a 
simple  and  cove  pi  cut  process,  and  some  one 
may  be  disposed  to  test  it,  and  compare  its  ef-, 
feels  with  those  obtains!  by  otlie  methods. 

!  \  fntjjatia  Fanner, 
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f u  1 1 , 
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I  H  .1  Funderburk,  Bull  Swamp, 
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Dr  C  D  ■M'Mio,  Lnionville.  (vol  5) 
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Col  M*M  Norton,  Pickens  ‘C  II,  (t 
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August.  1857) 
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Miss. 
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J  MOIVrftOJIEKY 

DOUBLED  SUaEUN-ED  ROUK-AW-Af 

GRAIN  FAN, 

The  best  J'-an  in  the  United  States  ! 
PRICE  *35. 


The  above  cut  is  a  representation  of  the  Dou¬ 
ble  Screened  Rockawav  Grain  Fan,  in  full  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  manufactured  anil  for  sale  by  t lie 
Patantees  at  151,  153  &.  155  North  High.  Street , 
between  Ililleu  and  Gay  sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  was  patented  December  20th,  1853 — again, 
June  12th,  1855,  and  last  improvement,  January 
*20tb,  1857.  The  recent  improvement  enable 
us  to  offer  a  perfect  machine — the  very  best  Fan 
ever  offered  to  the  Farmer,  the  Trade,  or  the 
Manufacturer.  Its  superiority  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  who  have  used  or  seen  it 
used — and  certain  are  Ave,  that  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  Implement,  adapted  as  it  is.  to  all  kinds 
of  grain,  the  South,  by  our  invention,  has  out¬ 
vied  the  North  or  East — as  it  is  incomparably 
superior  to  all  inventions  of  this  kind — we  chal¬ 
lenge  competition  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  We  have  a  large  stock  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand,  and  are  prepared  to  deliver  800 
Fans  in  due  time  this  season,  and  solicit  orders. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  different  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  North  Carolina  ! 
and  South  Carolina,  that  our  Fan  has  been  at  1 


rJS 

c  : 

nearly  all  the  State  and  County  Fail's,  ami 
look  the  FIRST  i'EEMIl  M  over  alP  others 
for  the  last  live  years. 

NOTICE. —4V  c  offer  our  services  to  our 
f  u  nds  who  Petal  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machi  nery  tjf  any  description,  to  pm  rAnse  the- 
same  for  them,  guaranteeing  them  the  best  in, 
the  market. 

Patent  Rights  for  sale,  and  Patterns  com- 
.plele,  with  all  the  information  necessary  for-’ 
■ma'ii'afect-uTing. 

The  following  testimonials  are  submitted  : 

Dixayiddik  Co.,  N a.,  Nov.  Sikh,  1 85(1. 
Messrs.  J.  Montgomery  &  Bro. 

Without  any  sulicilation,  I  do  say  wit h- pleas- 
fire,  that  your  truly  celebrated  Rockavvay  Fan., 
exceeds  m.V  most  sanguine  expectation  in  do-- 
Sts  Work.  1  have  used  it  with  perfect  sat¬ 
isfied  ion ’for  two  years  past,  it  cleans  faster" 
and  belter  than  any  I  have  ever  fried.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  saved  me  the  first  year  in  cleaning  my 
crop  more  Than  its  cost;  it  is  just  the  Fan  the* 
farmer  watits  ami  needs,  therefore,  lean  «afelv' 
reeoH'tm'eml  it  to  the  Agricultural  Community,- 
Respectfully,  yours,  &<•.. 

THOMAS  B.  HAMLIN. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Wheat  Fan  of  J. 
Montgomery  &  Rio.  will  in  a  day  fan  out  mote 
w  heat  and  do  it  cleaner  than  any  Fan  we  ever 
stiAV  tried.  We  can,  with  theutmost  confidence- 
recomnun  !  it  to  the  fanners  of  Virginia. 

JOHN  OSBORNE. 
SAML.  C.  LEGRAND, 
of  Charlotte  Co.,  Virginia. 

Your  Fan  is  a  perfect  machine,  doing  ail  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  and  answering  the  biediest 
expectations.  [J.  R.  COUPLAND, 

Stony  Point,  near  Yorktoicn,  V&, 

Ail  orders  addressed  to  the  undersi,yned,  at 
Baltimore  City  (Md.)  Post  office,  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  &  BRO., 

No  155  N.  High  st,  between  Ililleu  attd  Gay, 

Baltimore* 

March,  [4 — tf] 

MILES  ON  hORSE  SHOEING. 

|  AST  PUBLISHED,  a  plain  ^practical 
iLi  treatise  on  Horse  Shoeing,  by  Willi  as* 
Milks,  author  of  the  ‘■•Horses  Foot,"' in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  1(5  mo.,  price  75  cents,  beautifully  iC 
lustrated .  Sent  by  mail  free  of  postage. 

“We  like  to  recommend  such  books  Avhcn 
we  see  so  much  villainous  bungling  done  in 
“Horse  -Shoeing.” — Ohio  Cultivator. 

“A  concise,  cleat,  practical  work  which 
should  be  studied  by  every  Smith  who  shoes 
horses,  and  every  farmer  who  owns  a  horse* 
the  truth  is,  there  is  not  one  Smith  in  twenty 
who  knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse  properly,  or  one 
farmer  in  fifty  who  knows  when  a  horse  is  shod 
i  as  ltie  should  be.  The  work  will  pay  you  ifyou 
study  it,  and  tenfold  if  you  practice  it,  or  oblige 
your  Smith  to  follow  it.”— Prairie  Farmer. 

“No  man  who  owns  a  horse  can  afford  to  bo 
without  it,  and  any  Smith  will  be  benefited  by 
carefully  studying  the  illustrations. 

[ Albany  Evening  Journal. 

HENRY  CAiRY  BAIRD,  Publisher. 

April,  1857.  [4— tf]  Philadelphia, 
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THE  FARMER  AND  PLAK'ftfft. 


— iavi i.t£T-.- a*ra?Sjr  JiiKilr 


I  R  O  N ,  8  T  EEL, 

AGRICULTURAL  I  ft  I  PL  E  M  E  N  T  S' , 

»  V 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

AT  fsi  mUN  OF  TIIE  ftOMFErV  FAHEHCllij 


ftjbAil  tmF' 


JRT-IIOUSE, 


COLUMBIA,  B.  C. 


The  subscnbeftl  fiav'e  tv  stete  ft  LARGE  and  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  of  tfie  foflenV- 
A  tig  articles,  vizo 

SVVEEDES,  ENGLISH,  REFINED  AND  SHEET  IRON, 

CAST,  GERMAN,  BLISTER  AND  SPRING  STEEL. 

SMUT  MACHINES.  STRAW  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELTERS. 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  SCYTHE  AND  GRASS  BLADES. 

FAN  GEARING,  RIDDLES,  HOES,  PLOUGHS,  TURNING  LATHES, 

MILL  IRONS,  III  ILL  STONES,  BOLTING  CLOTHES. 

BORING  M ACTINGS,  MORTICING  MACHINES,  AXES. 

.SPADES,  SHOVELS,  IIAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS. 

MATTOCKS,  PICKS,  FILES.  RASPS.  BRACES,  DRfLtS. 

ANVILS,  BELLOW 8,  VICES,  HAMMERS,  SCREW  PLATES, 

circular.  Cross  cut.  mill,  hand.  kiFPer  and  tennoN  saws. 

TRACE,  WAGGON.  COLL,  LOG  AND  HALTER  CHAINS. 

NAILS,  SCREWS,  BRADS,  TACKS,  AUGERS,  CHISELS. 

LOCKS  of  every  description,  PLANES,  in  great  variety. 

45RASSS,  WIRE,  AND  SHEET  IRON  FENDERS. 

BRASS,  IRON,  AND  BRONZED  AND  IRONS, 

BRASS,  STEEL,  \ND  IRON  SHOVELS  AND  TONGS, 

SAUSAGE  CUTTERS  AND  STUFFERS,  POT  WArtE. 

WO  ODD EN  WARE,  HOUSE  KEEPING  ARTICLES. 

Together  with  i  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  of  oB  the  Goods  appertaining  to  the  Hard 
is.vare  business.  Also  2 

Agents  tor  the  sale  of  the 

LATEST  IMPROVND  CORN  AND  COR  MILL. 

AVI!  of  which  we  offer  at  LOW  PRICES  for  CASH. 

[JiMi.,’57--Itf  }  ALLEN  &  DIAL. 


E  W  F  IRM. 

E]».  BENSON  has  associated  with  him  in 
•  business  Ids  Son.Hl'HOM  AS  B.  BEN- 
8 ON.  They  will  continue  the  Mercantile  Bus¬ 
iness  at  the  old  Stand,  in  Pendleton  Village, 
(where  the  senior  partner  lias  been  located  for 
*iear  forty  years  )  under  the  name  ot 

E.  B.  BENSON  &  SON. 

They  have  now  in  Store  a  large  stock  of  well 
•assorted  GOODS,  and  possessing  facilities  for 
purchasing  GOODS  as  low  asany,  they  pledge 
themselves  not  to  be  UNDERSOLD  in  any  of 
the  up  country  town's  and  villages. 

E.  B.  BENSON, 

THOS.  B.  BENSON. 
'Pendleton,  January  21,  1857.  [1 — 3m] 


TO  FARMERS  AND  BUTCHERS  l 

NOW  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
J.  L.  N.  SMITH,  am  now  giving  the 
highest  price  for  GREEN  AND  DR  Y  HIDES 
ever  before  offered  in  this  country,  namely: 
Hides,  Green,  from  (T  to  7.1  cents  per  pound. 

do.  Dry,  “  10  to  12L  “ 

Bring  your  Hides  to  me  just  as  soon  as  you 
"et  them  off  the  beast,  and  it  wilt  be  better  for 


ns  all. 


March,  ’56. 


J.  L.  N\  SMITH. 


E.  B.  BENSON  earnestly  requests  all  |ier- 
■sso’ns  indebted  to  him,  to’cdll'  add  make  settlb- 
me<wt  at  once — and  paymUhts  hy  1st  March 
neMt,  as  lie  will  need  (particularly)  money  at 
that  time. 

Bgadleton,  January  21,  1 857.  [3 — 3m] 
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eRAPE  VirVES. 

ABBEVILLE  MODEL  VINEYARD. 

R.  TOGNO  offers 


i- :  sale  VINE  CUT¬ 
TINGS  and  ROOT.  ,  VINES,  at  the 
following  rates  :  '  ,  , 

Per  100  cuttings,  GatdWbiis  a hd  other  American 

varieties,  sorted.  .-. . $  5.00 

Sorted  European1  VaV'ietiee, . ?10.00 

Rooted  American' varieties,  each.. cents  50 

Rooted  European  varieties,  each . $  1  0U> 

Rooted  Seuppernong,  each . UW 

Monteviuo,  Dec.  27,  1856.  [4~-OJ 


